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The Printers’ Label of which 
above is a cut isissied by unions 
subordinate to the International 
Typographical Union and indi- 
cates that the composition is done 
by Union Printers, The blank is 
filled by inserting name ofissuing 
union. In the largercities where 
pressmen, stereotypers etc, are 
organized under the I. T. U, the 
“Allied Trades Label” is issued, a 
cut of which is found on the edi- te 
torial page of this magazine ig ses gs 

F This Label is used on all goods made by Union 
men connected with Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor where such unions have no dis- 
tinctive trade label of their own. This label is printed 
dark blue on white paper. 
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‘The above Label is issued by the lron Moulders’ Union 
of North America and can be found on all union made 
stoves ranges and iron castings. It is printed in black 
ink on white paper and pasted on all union made stoves, 
ranges and castings. 
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This is the label of the In- national Union. Itis printed 
ternational Coopers Union, S on white paper in black ink 
‘ ’ and is pasted on each loaf 
and will be found upon all of bread. It means death to 
union-made packages. The Tackmakers' Union is the oldest labor organiza- | long hours and low wages in 
tion in America, It was founded in 1824. Above is | bakers’ slave pens under- 
the label placed by the Society on every package of Union | ground. ° 
made tacks. 
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This Certifies. nat tne cigars contained inthis box rave been made by a FisSt-Llass 
a MEMBER OF THE MAKERS "INTERNATIONAL UNION of America, an orgamzation devoted to the ad 
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7 MW » Paha, NM, the BRetail Clerks’ National 
Protective Association of the 
United States. See that all 
Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, union label. If you are opposed to the | Salesmen and clerks wear this 
servile labor, to Chinese, to convict labor, or the filthy tenement house factories, smoke none | badge and you may be sure 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
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If I'm designed yon lordling’s slave— 
By nature’s law designed; 

Why was an independent wish 

E’er planted in my mind? 

If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn? 

Or why has man the willand power 
To make his fellow mourn? 





Crimes Against Judges. 

The following bill will be presented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at the coming session of con- 
gress. It has been prepared, at the request of the 
executive council, by an attorney-at-law, who also 
contributes the accompanying explanatory commun- 


ication: 
A BILL 


For RESTRICTING THE JURISDICTION OF COURTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN PROCEEDINGS FOR CONTEMPT. 

Be it Enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled: 

That the Courts of the United States, sitting as courts of 
equity, shall not have jurisdiction to punish for contempt any 
person charged with the violation of any order or decree of 
court whose acts in the premises constitute, arise out of, or are 
connected with the commission of any offense indictable under 
the law of the United States, or of the state in which the offen- 
sive act is committed, but in every such case the offense against 
the court shall be deemed merged in the greater offense against 
the state or the United States, as the case may be. 

In drafting this bill I have undertaken to respect 
the independence of the courts. A bill drawn with- 
out this object in view would be unconstitutional, 
because the courts are an independent branch of the 
government, and this independence cannot be limited 
by the legislative department. The bill, therefore, 
does not apply to courts of the United States sitting 
as courts of law, as distinguished from courts of equity. 
Indeed, there has never been any cause for complaint 
against the courts in the exercise of their common law 
jurisdition. Nor does the bill apply to United States 
courts when sitting as courts of equity, except in two 
instances: 

1. Where the contempt charged is the violation of 
an order or decree of court. 

2, Where the contempt charged makes the offender 
the principal in or accessory to a crime. 

Under this bill a court of equity would have juris- 
diGtion to punish for contempt all persons guilty of 
misbehavior in the presence of the court, and it would 
also have jurisdiction to punish for contempt persons 
who violated an injunction, if the violation was of 
Such character as not to constitute a crime. Under 
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this bill a court of chancery would have the right to 
punish for contempt, for instance, a lawyer who, in 
the presence of the court, should assault and even kill 
his adversary, because in that instance the breach of 
decorum, in so far as the court is concerned, would 
not be due to the violation of an order or decree of 
court. Or, further, if one manufacturer were enjoined 
from using the patent or trade-mark of another, and 
in violation of such injunction were to use the trade- 
mark or patent, the court could punish for contempt, 
because it is not a crime to infringe a patent. 

The cause of grievous complaint against courts of 
the United States is their assumption of the executive 
functions of the government. Jefferson is recorded 
as holding the belief that the source of menace to our 
form of government was the judiciary. It has been 
within the observation of all persons who observe the 
practices of our courts, that they are addicted to the 
usurpation of legislative functions. Indeed, this obser- 
vation long since became so common that a name was 
coined to describe the effeét wrought by the courts in 
this particular, viz.: ‘‘Judicial legislation.’’ The spirit 
of our institutions is antagonistic to the exercise of 
anything but judicial power by the courts. There had 
consequently been great annoyance caused by the 
tendency of courts to legislate. Strange asit may seem, 
the courts had been slow to adopt executive functions. 
In the case of Debs, 158 United States Supreme Court 
Reports, 642, there is an undeniable exercise of exec- 
utive powers by the courts. At page 584 of the court's 
opinion this statement appears: 

We do not care to place our decision upon this 
ground alone. Every government entrusted, by the 
very terms of its being, with powers and duties to be 
exercised and discharged for the general welfare, has 
a right to apply to its own courts for any proper assist-. 
ance in the exercise of the one and the discharge of 
the other, and it is no sufficient answer to its appeal 
to one of those courts that it has no pecuniary interest 
in the matter. The obligations which it is under to 
promote the interest of all, and to prevent the wrong- 
doing of one resulting in injury to the general wel- 
rare, is often of itself sufficient to give it a standing in 
court. 

A complete answer to this position is: 

1. That this government is not every government, 
but is solely the government of the United States. 

2. That, by the constitution, the government exer- 
cises and discharges its powers and duties for the gen- 
eral welfare through its executive department. 

If the judiciary can exercise and discharge any of 
the powers and duties of the government for the gen- 





eral welfare, then it can exercise them all, for to grant 
the power is to grant it without limitation. Clearly, 
such was not within the contemplation of the framers 
of our national constitution, because it is expressly 
stated that ‘‘the executive power shall be vested in a 
president of the United States.’’ Another obvious 
reason why the action of the court in the Debs case is 
wrong appears on the face of the court’s opinion, for, 
after making the statement above quoted, the court 
undertakes to find a justification for its position, and 
learns that it is without direct authority anywhere. 

I can comprehend no circumstance which would be 
more potent in a case of this kind than is the fact that 
from the time of the adoption of the constitution until 
the case of Debs was decided, the United States courts 
had exercised no such power as they exercised in that 
case, and had not been called upon to exercise any 
such power. It would be an astounding proposition 
for any one to urge that for so many years the people 
and institutions of this country had all been so mis- 
taken as to the relative duties and powers of the exec- 
utive and judicial departments, that they had for more 
than a century permitted the executive department to 
exercise a power which the judges should have been 
exercising, and should have permitted the judges to 
neglect a duty which it was incumbent on them to 
exercise. When we contemplate that from the time 
of its inception until the time the case of Debs was 
decided, the federal judiciary has comprised the most 
learned judges ever known, it is difficult to reconcile 
the present position of the court with the career of 
the court. Evidently, a grave mistake has been made 
somewhere. With one isolated case standing out alone 
against the unquestioned practices and precedents of 
more than acentury, it is difficult for me to believe that 
this bill is wrong in seeking to protect the opinions 
and the practices of the fathers who designed, created 
and handed down to us our system of government. I 
think this bill is directed solely to the restriction of 
executive functions by the courts, and if its enactment 
were to reinstate the conditions which existed so long 
before the decision of the Debs case, I cannot believe 
that the American people will have any cause to com- 
plain. 





Immigration. 
BY ED F. MCSWEENEY, 
ASSISTANT U. S, COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 

There is probably no question of national importance 
so little understood as that of immigration. The gen- 
eral notion is that the various ports of entry, and 
especially New York, are enormous hoppers where the 
incoming ships unload their cargoes of human freight 
at one end, to emerge at the other as embryo citizens 
and active and eager competitors in the labor and busi- 
ness markets. There is some reason for this, because 
the matter of immigration restriction is only a little 
more than ten years old, and, with the exception of 
the contract labor law, real restriction did not com- 
mence until 1891, and its final and complete enforce- 
ment with the law of 1893, known as the ‘“‘Stump law.”’ 
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One thing which has tended to confuse the general 
mind is the fact that a large number of public bene- 
factors, temporarily out of an issue, have seized upon 
this question to keep themselves before the public that 
might otherwise have forgotten that such reformers 
existed. Most of this shouting, I am sorry to say, is 
done without any knowledge of the law or manner of 
its enforcement, and the general public has, therefore, 
been misled into thinking that, if any laws existed, 
they were not enforced, and that they, and those 
dependent on them, were at the mercy of the gov- 
ernments of Europe, who had gone into the business 
of dumping both their paupers and criminals on our 
shores. 

Nothing can be farther from the real facts, and the 
general officials of the American Federation of Labor, 
past and present, will, I have no doubt, bear willing 
witness to the thoroughness of the government exam- 
ination now given to the extent allowed, prescribed by 
law, and as witnessed and investigated personally by 
them. 

That the laws are incomplete and easy of evasion is 
freely admitted, as the published yearly reports of the 
commissioner-general of immigration for the past three 
years will show. 

None are more vitally interested in the laws govern- 
ing this question than the members of the labor organ- 
izations, and if the immigration restrictionists would 
study the effect upon this class, and their interest, 
instead of devoting themselves to the religious affilia- 
tions of new arrivals, no criticism could be made. 

A brief description of the history of immigration, 
and the laws governing the same, will be of interest at 
this time. Immigration to this country is not consid- 
ered to have commenced until the close of the revolu- 
tionary war in 1783, and no statistics were kept until 
1820, The accepted estimate for that period is 250,000. 
From 1820 to 1856, no distinction was made in the 
returns between settlers and travelers; and it was not 
until last year that any statistics were presented show- 
ing the number of immigrants coming to the United 
States via the Dominion of Canada. Statistics of 
immigration have, therefore, been unsatisfactory and 
unreliable. 

Last year, Dr. Senner, the commissioner at New 
York, in going over the figures of immigration, 
noticed an enormous discrepancy between the fig- 
ures of immigration and the census of the foreign- 
born population in the United States, and, on inves- 
tigation, found that no account had ever been taken 
of previous residence in this country in enumerating 
arrivals; so that certain classes of migratory laborers 
had been counted again and again. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, over thirteen per cent of 
all the arrivals were of this class, or, in exact figures, 
29,782, out of a total of 219.946. In the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1895, out of 190,928 immigrants landing 
at New York, 45,280 had been in the United States 
before—almost twenty-five per cent. If these aver- 
ages are to be applied to the 17,000,000 odd, which is 
supposed to be the total immigration to date, it will 
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reduce it in value and numbers, and materially and 
practically invalidate all former conclusions based on 
the figures as given. This subject and that of the 
distribution of immigrants, was alluded to in Com- 
missioner-General Stump’s report for 1894, pages 14 
and 15. 

With the exception of the law of 1862 prohibiting 
coolies from oriental countries to be disposed of, sold 
or transferred as servants, or to be held in service for 
labor, which act was supplemented by others of simi- 
lar character in 1869 and 1875, no immigration law 
was passed until 1864, when an ‘‘Act to Encourage 
Immigration’’ was passed. This was really the com- 
mencement of the practice of importing contract 
laborers. By this law, employers were not only 
allowed to bring laborers under contract, but the 
laborers were obliged to repay the cost of their trans- 
portation, and, in addition, were exempt from mili- 
tary service. The reason given for the passage of this 
law was the absence of large numbers of wage-earners 
in the army, so that, as late as 1864, public sentiment 
sanctioned and encouraged indiscriminate immigration 
—idiots, criminals, paupers, etc., were admitted with- 
out question. 

The law of 1864, quoted above, was repealed in 1868, 
but the practice of importing contract laborers, thus 
sanctioned, continued and increased until 1882, when 
the first restrictive act was passed, prohibiting the entry 
of convicts, lunatics, idiots and persons liable to become 
a public charge, which act is still in force, having been 
strengthened, however, by subsequent legislation, espe- 
cially by the act of 1893, which provides for the proper 
manifesting of all immigrants, grouping into groups of 
thirty, and also provides for the trial of all who fail to 
pass a satisfactory examination by a board of special 
inquiry, etc. 

In 1885, in response to a popular demand by organ- 
ized labor, the alien contract labor law was passed. 
Section 1 provides that it shall be unlawful for any 
person, company, partnership or corporation, in any 
manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation, or 
in any way assist the importation of any alien or for- 
eign laborer into the United States, under contract or 
agreement, parol or written, express or implied, made 
previous to the importation of such alien or foreigner, 
to perform labor or service of any kind in the United 
States. Section 2 makes such a contract void. Sec- 
tion 3 provides a penalty against a party contracting 
with the alien. Section 4 provides the penalty for the 
master who knowingly brings such alien. Section 5 
exempts professionals — actors, artists, lecturers and 
singers — and strictly domestic and personal servants. 
An amendment in 1887 gave the secretary of the treas- 
ury additional power, providing for the deportation of 
violators of the law. Actual experience having shown 
that it was exceedingly hard to detect contract laborers 
on arrival, it was deemed wise to provide a law authoriz- 
ing their arrest within one year after arrival. The sec- 
retary was given power, by the law of October 19, 1888, 
to issue his warrant for the arrest and deportation of 
any immigrant within one year, if he was satisfied that 


he had come to the country in violation of law. Sub- 
sequently the secretary of the treasury issued regula- 
tions, and everything possible is done for the comfort 
of the immigrants and for the safety of the public. 
The sick are provided for in hospitals, and worthy 
immigrants are assisted when in distress. The author- 
ity to return immigrants who have been landed, but 
who have become public charges within one year from 
the date of arrival, from causes existing prior to their 
landing in the United States, is of inestimable value 
in relieving our alms-houses, lunatic asylums and hos- 
pitals of indigents and incurables. 

The above necessarily incomplete description of the 
law brings us down to the point which is of practical 
value, namely: the manner of its enforcement, and its 
effect upon the working classes. A considerable num- 
ber of contract laborers have been deported each year 
since the passage of the contract labor law, this being 
especially true during the present administration, and 
it is now extremely rare for employers to attempt to 
import contract laborers in as large gangs as they did 
formerly. A large proportion of those who have been 
deported of late years have been single workmen, con- 
tracts having been made for them by friends or rela- 
tives, who wished to bring here those whom they had 
left at home, and who were prudent enough to secure 
work for them before sending for them. It is not too 
much to say that a large number of those thus brought 
have been among the very best class of immigrants 
who have applied for admission. 

The officials of labor organizations who have visited 
Ellis Island have freely admitted that the individual 
contract laborers, thus induced to come to the coun- 
try, were not a great menace to the wage earners. But 
the claim was made, and justly, that to relax in any 
degree, the present restrictions, would enable employ- 
ers to pursue the old plan of bringing in laborers by 
the ship load, a procedure which would practically 
destroy the efficacy of their organizations. 

It is due to the contract labor force that they should 
be given credit for the faithful, careful and conscien- 
tious administration of this law, and for its enforce- 
ment. They have been warmly encouraged by the 
present secretary of the treasury, and by the commis- 
sioner-general of immigration and United States com- 
missioners at the several ports. 

The general officials of the Federation of Labor and 
of the Knights of Labor have visited the immigration 
station at Ellis Island, and after a careful observation 
of the workings of the law, have freely commended 
the manner of its execution. 

As has been intimated, the law is incomplete; and 
as its enforcement, in the first instance, depends upon 
the admission by the immigrant of the contract under 
which he comes, it is a task of great ease, if the immi- 
grants have been at all instructed, to pass our examin- 
ation. This is, of course, in a measure protected by 
the law, which gives the secretary of the treasury the 
right to arrest, within one year, any immigrant who 
he may be satisfied has come to the country in viola- 
tion of the law. This law has been invoked within 
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the past eighteen months on numerous occasions, and 
to very great profit to the organizations in whose inter- 
est it was executed. 

None are more anxious that the immigration laws 
should be strengthened than the immigration officials, 
and for that purpose the secretary of the treasury, 
about one year ago, appointed a commission of prac- 
tical officials for the purpose of reporting to him all 
necessary changes, and a preliminary report of this 
commission is now in the printing office, and will be 
sent out to those interested about the time that this 
article is read. 

There is one danger which should be brought forci- 
bly home to the members of labor organizations, and 
it is more real now that the present enforcement of the 
law has practically stopped the introduction of labor- 
ers under contract—that is, the coming to this country 
of migratory laborers, or ‘‘ birds of passage,’’ without 
intention of permanently remaining here; of immi- 
grants from Europe and Canada, and especially the 
latter. Not less than 100,000 persons (three or four 
times the number of foreign immigrants landing annu- 
ally in Boston, and at least a quarter of the average 
number landing at New York) come to the United 
States from the Dominion of Canada, and at least 50 
per cent of these return to their homes, after the work- 
ing season is over, to come again the next year, and 
repeating this performance an indefinite number of 
times. As secretary of the commission referred to 
above, I had occasion to look into this matter in the 
cities and towns bordering on the Canadian frontier, 
notably Detroit and Buffalo, and in Boston (which is 
easily accessible by boat and rail), and from this inves- 
tigation I am satisfied that the danger from this class 
of immigrants is very large—more serious than those 
from Europe. The European immigrant, coming here 
to permanently remain, generally joins the trade union 
of the trade in which he is engaged and becomes a 
useful member; the transient immigrants from the 
Dominion of Canada, not intending to remain in the 
United States, have reduced wages in the trades in 
which they have entered from 25 to 50 per cent, and 
unless legislation speedily comes this great injustice 
and wrong will continue. 

Another feature of immigration equally bad is the 
modern development of the ‘‘padrone system,’’ which, 
inaugurated by the act of 1864, was carried out to per- 
fection by the dealers in Italian labor, and later, to a 
small degree, by other nationalities, such as Poles, 
Hungarians, Syrians and Armenians. The enforce- 
ment of the contract labor law, together with the large 
massing of Italians in this country, has done away 
with the bringing of Italians here under contract, but 
it has opened up an altogether more dangerous prac- 
tice. Formerly the contractor was obliged to put him- 
self to the trouble and expense of importing his labor- 
ers from Europe; this is no longer necessary. Take 
the Italians, for example: On arrival, they attach 
themselves to an Italian ‘‘ banker’’ in New York, who 
probably is a native of their own district, and by him 
are shifted from place to place as they may be needed, 
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to-day working in New York in gangs of from 100 to 
500, then transferred to the south, then to New Eng- 
land, or wherever railway construction or large munic- 
ipal improvements, or strikes in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, may require their services. The system is 
soulless and absolutely degrading. The immigrant, 
once in the clutches of these ‘‘ bankers,’’ is as practi- 
cally enslaved as ever were the black men of the south. 
A full statement of these practices will be found in the 
report of this commission, with the recommendation 
of the commission on the subject, which will well 
repay perusal. 

The influence of immigration on wages cannot be 
said to have been detrimental, although in considering 
this question it is necessary to estimate whether or not 
this would have been a fact had it not been for the 
potent influence of trades unions, which has been the 
largest factor in increasing wages; but to this it may 
be said that, generally speaking, the immigrants have 
made first class trade unionists. The opinion is wide- 
spread that wages have fallen since the great tide of 
immigration has set in; the facts do not bear this out. 
The statistics show that large immigration has almost 
invariably been coincident with (but not necessarily 
the cause of) prosperity, and the report of the senate 
special committee of 1891, which was charged with 
the duty of ascertaining the course of prices and wages 
of labor, shows further, that wages have been highest 
during these same periods of prosperity. Not only, 
according to this report, have wages gradually increased 
during the last three decades of steadily increasing 
immigration, but they have been the highest during 
those years in which immigration has been the largest. 
It would be very unfair to say that immigration had 
increased wages because of this fact, but it is well 
known, and the report of the investigating commis- 
sion will show, that the transient Canadian laborers, 
and the foreign laborers, have no doubt been the cause 
of directly reducing the wages, especially during the 
periods of industrial stagnation, and but for the benefi- 
cent influence of labor organizations this might have 
been much more potent. 

To come to the close of an article which is already 
too long, but much too short for a satisfactory discus- 
sion of this question, it remains to sum up; to suggest 
a remedy for the evils which have developed from 
immigration: To say the total shutting of the gates 
for a period of years, as has been suggested, would do 
so, is out of the question. Our improved methods of 
statistics will show that the total real immigration to 
this country has fallen off to a very great extent. For 
instance, in the fiscal year ending June, 1894, it would 
appear that 219,046 immigrants were landed at the 
port of New York. This, of course, was a considerable 
decrease from the years preceding. If we were to shut 
the gates against these immigrants, what would we do? 
We find, on analysis, that of the total number that 
came here, 29,782 had been here before. These could 
not be shut out; they had acquired alien residency 
rights which must not be disregarded altogether. Of 
the balance, 90,887 were coming to join their imme- 
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diate families—fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters; 
in humanity these could not be shut out. So that the 
balance, which is the real immigration for that year, 
is but 98,377. During that same year it was discovered 
that for several months the outflow of steerage passen- 
gers, almost exclusively foreign born, from American 
ports actually exceeded the inflow, which has to a less 
degree continued up to the present time, so that the 
balance, instead of being in our favor, was consider- 
ably against us. The same figures for 1895 show that 
the total number of immigrants landing at the port of 
New York was 190,928; of these, 42,280 had been in 
the United States before, and 69,637 were coming to 
join their immediate families, leaving the total num- 
ber of real immigrants for the last fiscal year to be 
79,0". Under these circumstances the policy of total 
exclusion does not appear to be practicable, and the 
various qualifications—such as education, money and 
consular inspection—are all open to objections, and if 
passed would be nullified by so many exceptions as to 
render them practically useless. 

I am firmly of the opinion that, administered by 
honest officials, the present immigration laws, with the 
amendments which practical experience has suggested, 
and which are embodied in the report of the commis- 
sion, are sufficient. I am free to say that there are 
certain classes of immigrants coming to our shores 
that we could safely dispense with, and their admis- 
sion into our national life may prove detrimental. This 
is mainly due to their tendency to herd together in 
large industrial centers. The real remedy, therefore, 
lies not in the exclusion of immigrants, but in their 
distribution. Certain sections of our country are abso- 
lutely suffering for need of labor for its development, 
while in the cities we find congestion and consequent 
overcrowding of the labor market. The problem of 
distribution is being carefully worked out, and will be 
solved. 

The immigration bureau has been called upon fre- 
quently, during my term of office, to assist the trades 
which had been injured by immigration, and which 
were expecting supposed contract laborers. In the 
majority of cases where this aid has been invoked the 
organizations have been ready to accord to the immi- 
gration authorities all the aid and assistance in their 
power for the purpose of getting evidence for the con- 
viction of these alleged contract laborers, and wher- 
ever this has been done the result has been most satis- 
factory, both to the trade interested and to the immi- 
gration bureau. Some cases have, however, arisen 
where on the most meager information the immigra- 
tion officials were expected to hold up and deport men 
against whom there was not a scintilla of evidence 
forthcoming, and on our refusal to return them we 
have been criticised as being unfriendly to the law. 
This is absurd, and does not need refutation. The offi- 
cials of the immigration bureau did not make the law. 
They realize its inefficiency, and have taken steps to 
strengthen it in the interest of organized labor. They 
cannot, without sufficient evidence, summarily and 
illegally return as contract laborers any immigrants, 


unless sufficient proof is forthcoming, and the organ- 
izations claiming to be affected by such laborers must 
lay the blame of this to their failure to furnish proof 
to the proper authorities. 

It would be of immense help to the immigration 
officials at the several ports, and would greatly increase 
the efficiency of the law, if the plan as suggested, to 
put agents of the immigration bureau on guard at the 
various ports of departure in Europe, be adopted. 
This plan has been discussed and approved at conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor, and does 
not need elaboration here. Our records are open to 
all, and members of labor organizations generally are 
invited to visit the various stations personally, when 
possible, to see for themselves how this work, which 
is so important to their interests, is being carried out. 
If this cannot be done, all requests for information 
and assistance will be cheerfully answered. 





Trade Unionism and Democracy. 
BY WILLIAM C. POMEROY. 


Men are not born equal, They never were. There- 
fore, we have the right to declare they never will be. 
Some are tall and thin; others short and thick. Some 
have splendid intellects; others remain stupid to the 
grave. Some are energetic, generous, ambitious; oth- 
ers sleepy, stingy and unaspiring. Some tender as an 
infant; others ruthless as the forest king. Some desire 
one thing; some desire all things; some desire nothing. 
These are the people who dwell upon the face of the 
earth. They are as varied in inclination as they are 
opposed in object. Mo two are alike. 

It is for such as these that governments have been 
established. Not because they (governments) are 
good, but because they are necessary. Governments 
are necessary that ‘‘the greatest good may accrue to 
the greatest number.’’ Read between the lines, this 
means that the greatest good may not be for a//, Gov- 
ernments are the clearing houses of grievances. If 
man had no grievances, no government would exist, 
because none would be necessary. Having grievances, 
both of natural and unnatural origin, man establishes 
governments to adjust them. The government which 
would seek to regulate @// the affairs of man would be 
as obnoxious as the government which refused to reg- 
ulate any of man’s affairs. There are circumstances in 
life which are of a purely personal nature. To attempt 
to regulate them by statute would be tyrannical. There 
are circumstances in life that are entirely general in 
scope. For a government to refuse to regulate them 
would be equally as obnoxious. One case is a sin of 
commission ; the other a sin of omission. They are 
both equally criminal. To obviate both, to prevent 
either, is the legitimate function of government, as 
best expressed in a true democracy; 7. ¢., where all 
men are equal éefore the Jaw, Thatisall. To carry 
the powers of government further is to create friction 
between the governed and the government; to restrain 
the powers of government a single step from that point 
is equally dangerous. Few governments have been 
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good; none have been perfect. Why? Because water 
ascends no higher than its source. Government is but 
the legal expression of the will of the people. Some- 
times government ceases to truly express the will of 
the people. Now, if the people permit a false expres- 
sion of their desires, they alone are to blame. But the 
people, as is amply instanced by history, will only per- 
mit misrule for a time, when, awakening to their dan- 
gers, majorities are reversed and even legislative and 
executive systems overturned. Reform may obtain for 
a time—say a day or a generation—and the same evils 
are at hand again, and must be throttled and over- 
thrown. Listen to Byron : 

This is the sequel of all human tales ; 

It is but the same rehearsal of the past. 

First freedom, then glory; when this fails, 

Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Is but one page 

The above lines are eloquent in their rugged truth. 
‘They describe experience as recorded through ages; 
not the nightmare of erratic brains. ’Tis sad; ’tis 
pitiful; ’tistrue. Why? Because human progress is 
not even caused by a survival of the fittest, but is a 
struggle for a survival of the slickest. 

Oh, we will be told by our idealistic friends, that 
the writer speaks from his own standpoint, experience 
and inclinations. Very well. My standpoint, expe- 
rience and inclinations are at least rea/, and are not 
founded on the false philosophy of ‘‘confusionists,’’ 
who can eloquently depict and even magnify the out- 
rages performed by government, but who can furnish 
no sane solution for the evils which all truthful men 
admit. In fact, conditions are not more to blame than 
is nature herself. Cain knew nothing of right or 
wrong. The brute in him caused him to slay his 
brother. Remember, the tyrant Commodus was the 
son of the philosopher-emperor Marcus Aurelius and 
gentle Faustina. Through the ages man has, along 
with refinement, gained ambition and cunning. These 
are ‘‘the unearned increment”’ of evil. They will not 
down. They must be controlled. Government is neces- 
sary to control them, but they must not control the gov- 
ernment. To prevent this latter condition, the powers 
of government must be limited to only general ques- 
tions. For this the trade union ( pure and simple ) 
stands. Trade unions are to the craft what govern- 
ment is to the people as a whole; provided, however, 
that in their function they are limited to purely craft 
matters. Politics of any stripe has no more business 
within a trade union session than has religious belief. 
Politics, like religion, is not a craft matter. They are 
both personal matters, and only impertinence or imbe- 
cility will presume to attempt to regulate a man’s per- 
sonal affairs without his request. The trade union 
stands for the rights of the craft, and should assail any 
attempt from without or within to hamper craft alli- 
ances with factional strife, which is sure to result from 
interference with personal rights. Thus the trade union 
is the happy medium between the individual as a unit 
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and the craft in the aggregate. Let us suppose that a 
part of the trade union obligation read as foliows: 
‘‘And I further pledge myself to vote for only such 
candidates as may receive the endorsement of this 
union.’’ How many self-respecting men would join ? 
How long would the union last? How many would 
keep the pledge? 

That is the best government which is selected by the 
best people. That is the best people which is most 
satisfied. Satisfaction comes, if at all, from content- 
ment. Contentment is the result of prosperity. Trade 
unionism in its simplest and fullest form can guarantee 
and maintain prosperity. Prosperity guaranteed and 
maintained means the best people and, hence, the best 
government. Recognizing trade unionism as the ful- 
crum of good government, we must, in order to obtain 
the best results, divest it of all side issues and super- 
fluous philosophies. The faddist, who has an untried 
panacea for all the ills of human kind, must be rele- 
gated to the museum for economic curiosities, thereby 
making room for the grand truth which has survived 
the centuries; 7. ¢., ‘‘craft combination, as craftsmen, 
in the sole interest of the craft.’’ The star-gazer, whose 
idealistic soul pines for moonbeam ambrosia, must be 
hung on a peg in the ante-room, while men of mate- 
rialistic tendencies legislate for the welfare of men who 
are confronted by material problems. The organizer 
of side issues must be driven from the trade union pul- 
pit and compelled to ‘‘swallow or quit chewing.’’ The 
man who would seek to drag a trade union into politics 
should be branded as a fool or a Pinkerton, and dealt 
with accordingly. 

Having done this, the attention of the organizers 
should be turned toward completing the roster of state 
federations. These should have sole charge of legis- 
lation within their respective states. Thus, a measure 
approved by the national organization would have 
forty-five chances of passing. It would pass some of 
the legislatures, and establish a precedent for others. 
The national organization should compel all locals to 
attach themselves to the local central bodies repre- 
senting the A. F. of L. This would prevent splits, 
secessions and a multiplicity of so-called central bodies 
fighting among themselves, to the loss of the aggre- 
gate membership. A close alliance, even positive affil- 
iation, with the railway brotherhoods should be solic- 
ited at once. The trade union idea is now dominant in 
their ranks, and they are ripe for coalition. 

Having accomplished these things, all in the line of 
organization, the union label should be nailed to the 
masthead as the ensign of trade unionism, and the 
lesson inculcated that the best possible thing to do 
with any spare time we may have is to aid our friends, 
for remember 


That a friend aided 
Is an enemy raided. 


When we do these things, then will contentment 
bring back happiness, and happiness that Jacksonian 
democracy, of which the trade union, minus the fads, 
is at present the best living example. 
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Labor Legislation and Judicial Decisions 
BY DAVID ROSS. 


Recent judicial decisions, both state and federal, 
upon questions affecting the interests of the indus- 
trial classes, have been the principal subject of dis- 
cussion by the press and people. Persons holding 
high judicial and executive positions, exasperated by 
what they conceived to be false constructions of the 
law’s intent, have, in the strongest terms, denounced 
those decisions that deprive the people of rights and 
privileges guaranteed by statutes enacted by those 
elected to serve their interests. The impression 
becomes daily more prevalent that the character of 
many of the opinions of our courts, involving labor 
questions, results either from ignorance of, or indiffer- 
ence to, the changed conditions of an expanding indus- 
trial civilization, or are the natural, and, perchance, 
the unconscious, outgrowth of the power and influ- 
ence exercised by corporate wealth, or are hampered 
by organic laws, like state constitutions containing 
provisions hostile to and inconsistent with the legis- 
lative demands of the present time. 

Our government is separated into three great divis- 
ions—the legislative, executive and judicial—and of 
these the most important is the last, as upon it has 
been conferred the power either of sustaining or inval- 
idating the judgment of the state or national legisla- 
tures, 

This power is the supreme prerogative delegated by 
the many to the few. When we reflect that so long 
as our constitution exists unchanged this prerogative 
is practically irrevocable—that its pronouncements are 
like the decrees of the Medes and Persians—we can 
easily realize that the character of our judiciary, like 
that of Czesar’s wife, should be spotless and absolutely 
free from even the shadow of suspicion. Woe betide 
the land when “her judges are evening wolves that 
gnaw not the bones till the morrow !”’ 

Various legislatures have, within the past few years, 
in conformity to the demands of the industrial popu- 
lation, enacted laws providing that corporations shall 
pay the wages due their employes weekly, for the 
weighing of coal before screening, for the abolition of 
the infamous truck system, and for regulating the 
employment of females in certain industrial pursuits. 
These and other enactments calculated to improve the 
conditions of wage-earners have each and all been 
rendered nugatory, so far as their legal effect is con- 
cerned, by adverse decisions of the higher courts. 

All labor legislation of any material importance, 
except strictly police regulations, has been declared 
unconstitutional because of an alleged conflict between 
the provisions of the several enactments and those 
articles in the different state constitutions which pro- 
vide that ‘‘no person shall be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law.’’ This con- 
stitutional provision was, in many instances, written 
nearly half a century ago, and before the idea of 
imprisonment for contempt, or the deprivation of per- 
sonal liberty by arbitrary injunction, was so fully devel- 


oped as it has become by modern practice. Due pro- 
cess of law, as defined in the text books, has been con- 
strued to mean “the law of the land.’’ To the unin- 
itiated in the mysteries of legal lore it would appear 
that when the legislatures decreed that corporations 
should be required to observe the provisions of a law 
specifying and imposing new obligations, the require- 
ments of the constitution had been complied with. 

Two reasons are prominently set forth as the basis 
for these decisions: /irst, That they prevented the 
parties from entering into an agreement beyond the 
express stipulation of the statute; and, second, that 
they discriminated as to certain corporations, inas- 
much as all were rot included. The principle of a 
contract implies the assent and concurrence of two 
minds, and is essential to its very existence. As, in 
the cases named, the employes were the beneficiaries 
under the law, and were necessarily parties to the 
contract, we cannot justify ourselves in assuming with 
the courts that any of their rights were impaired by 
making it unlawful for corporations to contravene the 
act. The employes were satisfied with the contracts 
made for them by the legislatures and regret deeply 
the necessity resulting from their annulment by the 
courts in being compelled to accept a contract made, 
not by them but for them, by their employers. 

The rule is, that where there is a reason for class or 
distinctive legislation, the courts will hold it valid, 
notwithstanding the constitutional provision herein 
referred to. ‘The corporations included in the Illinois 
act of 1891 comprised employes whose monthly earn- 
ings averaged less than forty dollars, and represented 
a class desiring such regulation, and whose distinct 
interest would have been promoted by its enforcement. 
Information seems to have been lacking on this point, 
as comparisons are made with other classes, supposed 
to be in the same category, whose earning capacity 
was and is much greater than those included in the 
act, and who, in consequence, were not demanding or 
desiring shorter intervals between pay-days. The argu- 
ments employed as excuses in setting aside the screen 
law, the truck law, and other acts, are substantially in 
the same vein, and founded upon the assumption that 
in each case the right of private contract was denied. 
The reason for the enactment of these measures was 
that rights were denied, and the remedy was sought 
and found in legislative action, counteracted, unfortu- 
nately, by the adverse decision of the courts. 

In many portions of the union fully forty per cent 
of the miners’ product passes through an opening 
falsely called a screen, for which no compensation is 
allowed, while one of the vicious features of the truck 
system was, and still is, to condition employment upon 
workers trading in such places, notwithstanding that, 
in many instances, goods purchased at the truck store 
cost twenty per cent in excess of what they could be 
procured for elsewhere. No one has ever thought the 
laws against usury, preventing, as they do, the greedy 
loaner from taking advantage of the borrower’s necessi- 
ties beyond the per cent specified by the acts, are uncon- 
stitutional; yet, the same courts that repudiate a pri- 
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vate contract in excess of the allowed rate, under the 
penalty of forfeiting all the interest earned, substan- 
tially repeal, by their decisions, acts which sought to 
prevent the forced collection of over thirty per cent. 

The fundamental error, in my humble judgment, at 
the base of all these decisions consists in the assump- 
tion, unwarranted by the facts of experience, that under 
the present organization of industrial society the naked 
right of private contract has a real existence. What- 
ever may be said of it in regard to life’s strictly private 
affairs, it has not, and, in the nature cf things, cannot 
have, any application to the complicated industrial insti- 
tutions and conditions with which we now have to deal. 
In the case of a plant employing, say, one thousand 
persons—and there are many employing a greater 
number — what opportunities have these employes, 
under such circumstances, to negotiate individual 
agreements as contemplated in the judicial theory of 
private contract? If the law of private contract in 
this sense means anything it should mean the privi- 
lege, nay, the right, of a personal interview and a 
satisfactory individual agreement upon the terms of 
employment. The developnient of industry in this 
epoch has made such contracts absolutely impossible. 
The corporation employing a thousand or more work- 
men recognizes them as a single unit, and deals with 
them as such. In the absence of a strong labor organ- 
ization, the rate at which the weakest of their number 
is willing to work becomes, in time, the scale to which 
all the others must conform. 

Complaint is made that legislation affecting the rela- 
tions of the employes should not be enacted when the 
object sought is to substitute the judgment of the leg- 
isiature for the judgment of the persons interested, the 
parties being competent to contract. There can be yo 
question of the competency of employes generally to 
contract—the school master has been too long abroad 
in the land for that. The difficulty now confronting 
them is that, under the present industrial regime, they 
are not permitted as individuals to so act, but are com- 
pelled by their own necessities to accept terms and con- 
tracts that their better judgment repudiates. It is the 
conditions only that operate to produce incompetency, 
therefore justifying the intervention of the legislative 
judgment. 

The time has come in the process of industrial devel- 
opment when more restriction is demanded ; when the 
power controlled by corporate wealth should be exer- 
cised so as not to oppress the people. The tendencies 
of the times are in this direction, and the immediate 
future holds the promise of marvelous changes, not 
the least of which will be to confer upon state and 
municipal corporations functions for public good that, 
under the present system, are being employed solely 
to promote private greed. So far as legislation can 
influence it, the character of our future citizens should 
be the subject of supreme importance with our legisla- 
tive assemblies, and it also ought to have some place 
in the judgment of our supreme courts. 

The power born of organized labor is to-day the 
most active and potent factor in our national life. 


The problem is as wide as the world and as compli- 
cated as our civilization, of which it is a significant 
part. The labor union has in this country its widest 
field of experiment. Those engaged in productive 
employment in the United States comprise a major- 
ity of our people, and when their strength is fully 
developed by more perfect and effective organization, 
legislatures will enact the laws they want and the 
courts will stand ready to endorse them. 
Nightmare of Insincerity. 
BY FRANK A. MYERS. 





The thoughtful person sees a growing tendency in 
the minds of the masses toward a settled state of 
uncertainty, and consequent insincerity, relative to 
government, to the social fabric, and even to the 
church. Indeed, the middle aged begin to doubt of 
all good, and partly believe there is nothing true in 
this life—but death, taxes and unfriendly laws. 

In barbarous times there was more frankness and 
personal honor than now, but it would be assuming 
too much to say that there ever was a time when there 
was a condition of affairs that allayed every mistrust 
in the minds of the governed. Too many bloody 
revolutions assert the contrary. But to-day there is 
perhaps more mental revolt than ever before ; for the 
kings of industry are so tightening the bonds of toil, 
by absorbing the means of labor and of a livelihood, 
that they thereby engender the idea in the minds of 
the masses that they are compelled to make bricks 
without straw. The idea is based upon fact. The 
kicks against this unholy order of things are there- 
fore justifiable. ‘The people, from an inborn sense of 
right, if not from a knowledge of law and custom, 
have a proper idea of injustice, and of the time and 
means for a revolt. They wisely appeal no longer 
to the arbitrament of the sword, but to the judicious 
methods of argument and agitation. They are also des 
perately in earnest, for they feel they have a proper 
and vital cause. 

Those plutocratic thinkers, who wrack their brains 
for arguments to explain away the loyal discontent of 
the people, might learn a lesson from the old colored 
woman, who said in one of their meetings, just after 
the passage of the fugitive slave law: ‘‘Bress de Lo’d! 
De tighter de hoop, de sooner it’ll bust! Glory halle- 
luiah!"’ This plain sentiment might convince the 
oppressor of the moral, that oppression is a boomerang 
that eventually hits the oppressor. That is to say, in 
the popular language of the day, things do not always 
go on. Brutal materialism might be reminded that 
sacred ideas are never annihilated, even if frightened 
away fora time. Truth will get uppermost, to the 
shame of the false and the false advocate. 

Change is the order of nature in all things. And 
this idea is the hope and the faith of the poor daily 
toiler. He sees the fatal and false in the old condi- 
tions, and is agitating for a change ; and the morrow 
is sure to come. All the earth puts on and puts off 
her green. The wheel of fortune is fickle—sometimes 
up and sometimes down. 
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Each generation comes into the world innocent, 
wholly unconscious of and unqualified to meet the 
shams and the artifices of society and business, which 
the present arrangement fosters, and as its surprised 
senses awaken to them and has to confront them, 
with no avenue of escape, it is fairly paralyzed. The 
education is not assuring or comforting. Hence it 
learns to doubt, because the nightmare of insincerity, 
hanging like a black pall over everything its aroused 
and startled senses come in contact with, is not com- 
petent to excite faith in the present-day code of honor, 
or educate in the higher elements of humanity, or 
inculcate a high-grade standard of sincerity. Reader, 
are you qualified to say this is all frescoed wind? If 
so, then you classify yourself, and we wash*our hands 
of your own condemnation. But let us see some of 
the evidences: 

Many politicians are insincere, having a selfish pur- 
pose to gain. Parties are insincere, hampered by leaders 
with axes to grind, and trammeled by past issues and 
aged historical environments, and therefore serve this 
progressive age with a dimmed eye and a false heart. 

Platforms are mere vote-catching clap-traps, as hol- 
low as the parties giving them a birth and a consump- 
tive and scrofulous existence. 

The press, that should always be a clean, pure, 
incorruptible guide, without party motives and with- 
out a hint of the party organ about it, too frequently 
becomes a mere mud-slinging machine, and therefore 
reduces itself to a powerful engine for breeding and 
cultivating mistrust, instead of rising to the dignity of 
an honest informer and a safe reformer. It pains us 
to make this confession of the weakness and unstates- 
man-like attitude of the virile press, but the truth is 
uncompromising and dare not link arms in fellowship 
with falsehood. 

Discussions on the issues of the hour dwindle to 
savage disputes, and hence develop no truth and no 
good to the general public. The participants in these 
obnoxious wrangles are so prejudiced, that no well- 
formed undistorted truth can fall from their lips. The 
people see these facts. Then, why should they not 
learn to distrust demagogical statements, and only 
accept them, if at all, with a grain of salt, doubting 
them because of the manner of their origin and their 
raison d'etre 

Books on both sides of the question, positively 
asserting diametricaliy opposite opinions, are also a 
source of mistrust. No man, not having the time to 
investigate fully for himself, knows what the true facts 
are. Heis muddled, if not addled. -And why not, 
then, conclude there is no symmetrical and resplend- 
ent sincerity to be found anywhere? Wise, broad states- 
manship, in the highest sense of the term, has been 
entirely eliminated from the. field. The disorganized 
lines of opinion are clashing in battle without a general. 
In short, general statesmanship has been cashiered. 

Even churches disagree about cardinal doctrines, 
and chuckle over little envious*sneers unleashed at 
one another, and, we fear, belittle indirectly the prime 
issues of life. Party issues and party disputes, and a 


multitude of floating vagaries, make the average man 
uncertain as to what the unadulterated truth is. 

All these things are a fatal schooling to the quick- 
witted masses. With such a reign of insincerity, it is 
no wonder the populace comes to mistrust, and to ask 
when will anything be done honestly for it. It is lies, 
lies, all lies, and these abuses to the mind lead men 
into a habit of doubting, and some even distrust well- 
settled facts, attested by history, and they are partly 
warranted in doubting portions of history itself which 
are lopsided and unduly heroic in certain matters. 
Men who have no time to investigate, who are too 
busy as breadwinners and too pressed to keep soul and 
body and family together, cannot obtain the truth 
from men who are arguing and bloviating for party 
ends. Writers and orators are not only prejudiced, 
but willfully unfair and unjust in their maliciously 
concocted statements. Party strifes foster and per- 
petuate the false, and breed insincerity and unfaith. 

Of course, the government is here ; money is safe, 
even if it fluctuates—encouraged to do so by evil dis- 
putes and long-winded contentions ; laws are enacted 
and, in a way enforced, but the rottenness of the social 
organization—is it any wonder men are led to exclaim 
in utter inability to do anything : 

“Ah, when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year?" 


True Guardians of the Nation. 


BY EDWARD O'DONNELL. 





On every side the toiler's worth 
Conveys us new surprises — 

E’en Nature, beautifier of earth, 
Acquiescent arises 

Ho, bless the brain that time and space 
Keduced to meet occasion ! 

Ho, nerve the brawn that keeps apace 
And builds and guards the nation ! 


Fear not the arm that speeds the plane 
Or shapes the liquid metal 

When justice rules o’er broad domain, 
Nor wrong remains to settle. 

Ho, bless the brain that time and space 
Reduced to meet occasion ! 

Ho, nerve the brawn that keeps apace 
And builds and guards the nation ! 


Contentment dwells in humblest cot, 
When effort is requited, 

And woe betides the grasping lot, 
Their method has alway blighted. 

Ho, bless the brain that time and space 
Reduced to meet occasion ! 

Ho, nerve the brawn that keeps apace 
And builds and guards the nation ! 


Strike off her cords, bid freedom 'rise ! 
Give bread to those who've won it ; 

For mere machine, man don't despise, 
You need his arm to run it. 

Ho, bless the brain that time and space 
Reduced to meet occasion ! 

Ho, nerve the brawn that keeps apace 
And builds and guards the nation ! 


Boston, MASS., Sept. 18, 1895. 
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Our Ancient Banner. 
BY JERE DENNIS. 


Mayor Swift issued an order that the red flag should 
not be displayed in the streets, but the anarchists, 
defying the spirit of the mayor’s orders, covered the 
flag with black cloth, and in that way carried it. Just 
as surely as these anarchists attempt in Chicago, or 
any other city, to wave the red flag, just so surely will 
their necks be broken by the public hangman or their 
bodies filled with bullets from the guns of the police 
and the militia. These pestiferous wretches should be 
extinguished somehow, and the police and the militia 
must do the work by the enforcement of the severest 
rules against them —no matter how they may object 
to police tyranny.—4verage Daily Newspaper Keport on 
Labor Day. 

Mensura domini regia! So much for the ‘‘measure 
of our lord, the king.’’ But why this objectio: to 
the red flag, this ancient emblem of universal brother- 
hood, of undying strength and vitality, of peace and 
good will to man? From the earliest known periods 
of antiquity the typical color of the working people 
has been red. The red vexillum of labor only came 
into the ancient Greek and Roman camps when labor 
began to assume political and military distinction. 
For a long time working people were denied admis- 
sion to these armies as soldiers, on the ground that 
military duties were aristocratic, but when forced to 
take us or be defeated, they hoisted the red banner 
over us—our typical national color—to inspire us with 
desperate acts of valor, for the ‘‘red banner of the 
labor communes was so sacred to them that they would 
recklessly cast their lives into the jaws of death to res- 
cue it from the enemy.”’ 

Multitudes of instances are on record where the 
Roman generals managed to toss the red banner into 
the enemy's ranks at the moment of fiercest onset, 
thereby enthusing the labor soldiers with a reckless 
oblivion of danger, and cause them to crush forward in 
desperate haste and determination to seize from the 
polluted fingers of the barbarian their endeared and 
cherished flag. 

Why the cause of this strange affection, this inef- 
faceable love among the working people for this beau- 
tiful and incomputably aged red banner, an emblem 
that has so successfully breasted the storms of adver- 
sity and time, and came down to us embalmed in the 
same love and veneration that shrouded and shielded 
it in deep antiquity, when it knew and comforted men 
only as poor and lowly slaves? 


THE EMBLEM OF DIETY. 


Ceres, the ancient goddess of agriculture and fruit- 
fulness of the earth, and Athena, goddess of manual 
labor and protectoress of working men and women, 
were always pictured as clothed in flaming red, not 
only in Rome and Greece, but over Asia, Africa and 
Britian. Bacchus of the Romans, and Dionysius, per- 
sonifying in the male what these goddesses did in the 
female, had vestures of the purest red. So Apollo, 
who was none other than the sun, with its brilliant 
flaming light, was the first object of awe and wonder 


before which primitive man bowed down in adoration, 
irrevocable in the belief that God, dressed in the 
crimson glories of the sun, and clothed in awful jus- 
tice, threw light and warmth upon the crops of their 
sowing and the mechanical products of their handi- 
craft. 

Pomona, another name for Ceres or Demeter of the 
Greeks, Isis of the Egyptians, or Cybele, the wife of 
Saturn and mother of the gods, stands out as another 
excellent corroboration that from the most ancient 
conceivable times red was the typical color for the 
symbols, emblems and banners of the working people, 
and shows furthermore, that to carry out the original 
idea of Pomona, a priest or priestess of Pomona of 
to-day must be attired in flaming red, and must not 
represent strife, as her function is that of peace. It 
was even forbidden under high penalty that her attend- 
ant, servant or priest should look upon an army, strife 
being to her a terrible sin. He must even turn his 
head from the mere sight of soldiers. 

History further tells us that this divinity chose from 
the laboring element a priest, called by the Romans, 
Flaman Pomonalis, who was allowed to take a wife, 
but could not be divorced from her, for that would be 
suggestive of strife. And, true to the typical color of 
labor, this wife was called Flamanica, was robed in the 
red himation of chiton, was ranked as the last and 
lowest of the fifteen ‘‘flames’’ of Rome, but whom 
the working people were ‘‘fond of celebrating by par- 
ading in her honor with flaming red streamers and 
banners.”’ 


EMBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY AND LABOR. 


The Christians, when they afterwards came, adopted 
the red as their symbol wherever they established a 
church among the working people, and the red ban- 
ner still remains at Auvergne, Paris and London, with 
its gules in England and its guenles in France. 
Everything throwing light upon the subject shows 
the same preference of medizval guilds for the red 
among the poorer or working classes, who learned to 
adopt Christianity because—unlike the old paganism 
—it declared for the gradual emancipation of slaves. 
And the working people have never to this day given 
up their pristine banner. 

The shoemakers of the middle ages were in all 
respects the same as in A. D. 280, when founded by 
St. Crispin, and still retain the same name, celebrate 
the same feasts, parades and conventional jubilees, and 
carry the same red banner—the flag which the law of 
the Roman emperor, Theodosius—unlike our modern 
rulers—excused, on account of the men having been 
found guilty of no wrong, and having always been 
found ‘“‘peaceful, pious and upright.”’ 

THE HOLY VIRGIN. 

In the most secluded provinces of France unto this 
day we find these humble workers still clinging to 
their red banner in their feasts and parades, as in the 
time of Socrates and “Tiberius Gracchus—the flaming 
red, without spot or blemish, or any other color 
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except in the center, where stood the Virgin Mary, 
dressed in silver gray, and holding in her arm the 
naked infant—symbolizing the peaceful and productive 
handicraft of labor. And not only the shoemakers, 
but various unions amalgamated and marched in solid 
phalanx under the glorious red banner, the carpenters 
choosing as their patron saint Joseph, having a red 
plane for their device. The marble cutters, tanners, 
glove makers, furriers, hatters, glaziers, bakers, sad- 
dlers, tinners, butchers—all had similar devices on red 
flags, while the tavern keepers had a great red ring, 
like the sun’s corona. Surgeons and apothecaries, so 
well known to have been classed among working peo- 
ple in former times, had all red banners. 
INDUSTRY AND PEACE. 

If anyone should still contend that the red flag, or 
the red color, was warlike and antagonistical to life 
and its peaceful pursuits and labors, let him further 
observe the fact that in those lands where the labor 
communes left their traces most plentifully, will be 
found the red banner to this day. Modern Turkey 
occupies one of these localities. And what is the 
merchant standard of modern Turkey? A blood red 
color tinges every shred of the canvas, except an exig- 
uous star and tiny crescent moon, the wife of the fam- 
ous Apollo. Certainly no warfare is symbolized in the 
peaceful standard of a merchant vessel. 

Morocco, Algiers and Tunis—the north coast of 
Africa—once occupied by the Carthegenians and other 
colonies of the Phoenicians, still"‘have a flag which is 
totally red, and when the origin of this habit is traced, 
it will be revealed that Baal, the great divinity of the 
Phoenicians, whose attributes were the same as Ceres, 
whose colors were red, whose home was that of the 
inventive and ingenious dyers, and who was the tutel- 
ary divinity or patron of labor, was the huge sun-god 
that inspired the color of his glowing beams. 

The northern coast of Africa was colonized by the 
Punic race,. whose name, both in Greek and Latin, is 
the every-day word for red. Both Turkey, which suc- 
ceeded to Graeco-Phcenician domination in-Asia, and 
Morocco, Tunis and Algiers, which succeeded to Car- 
thegenian rule and influence, still retain for their peace 
color the red in its altogether unadultered state. 

Spain, the ancient Iberia, a colony of Phoenicia, 
which also planted the red banner in the land of Viri- 
athus, conveyed this good habit to Peru, where we 
still find the banner and merchant standard all red, 
except a white stripe through the middle. In Egypt 
the peace standard is blood red, with the exception of 
a crescent of the moon. , 


GREAT BRITAIN ANOTHER EXAMPLE. 


Great Britain, likewise a colony of Phcenicia, so 
ancient that the records descend to us only in the tin 
tincture furnished by her mines, of which the red dyes 
were made, preserves to this day an otherwise unac- 
countable habit of displaying the red gules, and her 
merchant standard is all red except a corner, and even 
that is partly red. The Romans, who later settled 
Britain, only confirmed the same habit, since the labor 


communes of Rome had borrowed their tutelary divin- 
ities from Asia. 

Thus Phcenicia, whose aeons of antiquity make her 
the proto-nursery of man, along with central Asia, is 
alike the home of Baal, the sun-god, conceived as the 
male principle of life and reproduction in nature, and 
the mother of almost all the colonies where sunbeams 
paint the future flags and banners of the myriads of 
toil, whose communal culture was one of peace, equal- 
ity and good will to man. 

EVEN IN OUR OWN AMERICA. 

Hitherto finding the red banner almost universally 
predominating in the domain of peace, so it was used 
and so careered in the early colonies of the United 
States. Our early flag, true to the traditions of the 
past, was of a blazing red in Massachusetts and other 
New England colonies, in New York, and probably in 
every one of the thirteen original States. But Rome- 
like, it usurped the war function when it needed the 
common people to defend it, for we find it floating 
over the immortal Washington at the outbreak of the 
revolution. Just before this, ine1774, it was all-over a 
flaming red—a peace flag. 

At the opening of the revolution the popular ensign 
resembled a beautiful red union jack, a peace banner, 
and thus men of peace are found suddenly fighting 
under a red banner amid the atrocities of warfare. 
Red was the flag of Lexington, of Putnam at Bunker 
Hill, of Ticonderoga—and in its center shone the 
patriotic motto: ‘‘Liberty and Union.”’ Red in the 
flag was, however, abandoned on account, if we con- 
jecture aright, of the flame-red military attire of the 
enemy, the British. 

But those men were struggling for the -right to free 
labor, like the communes of old, and we still behold 
the same spirit in the noble fellows at Homestead, 
Coeur d’Alene, Spring Valley, Pullman, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham—everywhere, bravely breasted against the 
same oppression. Capital may issue its edicts as often 
as it pleases, but the red flag of labor shall still wave. 

Those interested farther on the above subject will 
find it treated at large in Osborne Ward's ‘‘History 
of the Ancient Lowly,’’ of which this is but a mere 
excerpt. Press of the author, Washington, D. C. 





ABoutT twenty-five representatives of organized labor 
met at the A. F. of L,, headquarters, De = oto block, and 
organized a Social Reform Club, in harmony with the 
vote of the Denver convention of the A. F. of L. The 
object is to advance the interests of labor generally, 
by educational methods and otherwise. Temporary 
officers were elected as follows: Milton Farnham, 
president; J. W. Folger, secretary; press committee, 
E. T. Oburn, E. A. Perkins and August McCraith. 
Remarks were made by President William B. Pres- 
cott, of the I. T. U.; President Edgar Perkins, of the 
Central Labor Union; President Farnham, of the cigar- 
makers; President Oburn of the local printers’ union; 
President R. E. Groff, of the salesmen, and a number 
of others. All spoke enthusiastically of the new move- 
ment. 
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Vou. II. 


THE RAILROAD TRUST. 


The greatest trust, or combination, on part 
of capital, is that represented in the pooling 
agreement entered into by the eight American 
railroad trunk lines and the one Canadian line 
which controls the traffic between New York 
and Chicago. Under this agreement a board 
of managers has absolute control of traffic, 
passenger and freight, over all lines. It is the 
intention to prevent competition and compel 
the people to ‘‘pay the freight’’ at such figures 
as will insure better and larger profits. This 
agreement is in direct violation to the spirit 
and intent of the provisions made in both the 
anti-trust and interstate commerce laws, but 
there may be @loop-hole of escape from pun- 
ishment by a literal interpretation of these laws 


when they are submitted to the federal courts 
for an analysis and decision 

Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, ina 
letter to President Cleveland, under date of 
November 22, called attention to the danger 
which threatens the American people if this 
combination is permitted to do business along 
the lines of its agreement, and he tells the 
president that 

‘*This trust and pooling agreement can be 
annihilated as provided by explicit laws of the 
United States, (1) by injunction from the 
courts, (2) by an order of the interstate com- 
merce commission, or (3) by an indictment of 
the individuals signing the same. 

‘It can also easily be stopped by a vigorous 
appeal from you to Mr. J. Pierepont Morgan, 
whose power over the nine governors of the 
nine trunk lines is as absolute as it was over 
the bond syndicate.’’ 

We are surprised that a man of Senator 
Chandler’s supposed intelligence should, at 
this late day, declare his faith in, or anchor 
his hopes on, any of the agencies referred to 
interfering with this or any other combination 
of capital that may want to rob and plunder 
the people by modernized methods. 

If Senator Chandler had closely observed 
the operations of the anti-trust and interstate 
commerce laws, he would know that the anti 
trust law made its only pronounced ‘‘hit’’ 
when directed against a combination of labor- 
ingmen. Every capitalistic trust and combi- 
nation that existed at the time of the law’s 
passage, and many others since formed, have 
lived and thrived under the benign influences 
of the law’s inoperation, or non-application. 

The greatest achievement of the interstate 
commerce law has not been recorded in its 
work of regulating the conditions of railroad 
operation, but in punishing, ‘or attempting to 
punish, railway employes who, while endeav- 
oring to correct abuses from which they suf- 
fered, went out on strike, and, in doing so, 
delayed the transmission of interstate freight. 

Why, Senator Chandler, you cause us to 
smile at the suggestion of stopping the opera- 
tion of this railroad pooling agreement by an 
injunction from the courts. The federal courts 
issue injunctions only to protect, and not to 
injure, railroad management; injunctions and 
contempt proceedings, under the applied law of 
injunction, only reach railroad employes, and 
are intended to prevent either strikes or other 
demonstrations of discontent against that kind 
of railroad management which robs them of 
the liberties belonging to citizenship and pre- 
vents them from obtaining a proper remunera- 
tion for labor performed. 

The statement by Senator Chandler that 
Banker J. Pierepont Morgan’s power is as 
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absolute over the governors of the nine trunk 
lines as it was over the bond syndicate, we 
can readily believe, and, because of this belief, 
we have no faith in President Cleveland’s abil- 
ity or desire to induce Mr. Morgan to interfere 
in the operation of the trunk line trust. The 
Belmont-Morgan bond syndicate was and is 
stronger than the present national administra- 
tion —stronger than the government itself — 
and it would startle the people of this country 
were they confronted with the weird spectacle 
of the head of the bond syndicate trying to 
induce any corporation in which they are inter- 
ested to loosen their hold on the government’s 
throat or take their hands out of the people’s 
pockets. ‘ 

If Senator Chandler and his colleagues in 
the senate honestly desire to subserve the peo- 
ple’s interests they should so amend the laws 
that the power of federal courts, when sitting 
as courts of equity, shall be limited, in injunc- 
tion proceedings, to the work of protecting their 
sittings from disorder and to carrying out of 
such decrees as are rendered in accord with 
constitutional and statutory law; and also 
make the anti-trust and interstate commerce 
law apply with some force to the object intended, 
rather than the crushing of labor. 


PROF. BEMIS VINDICATED. 


Recent events have demonstrated the truth 
of the old saying that ‘‘the good that men do 
in this life live after them.’’ Prof. Bemis, 
some time ago, was dismissed from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, because of his socialistic 
belief and teachings, but regardless of this fact 
it appears as though his efforts had borne fruit. 
In the November issue of the American Four- 
nal of Sociology, Prof. A. W. Small, who 
occupies the chair of sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has an article which for pro- 
nounced socialsitic views out-beams Bemis. In 
defending the declaration that ‘‘private business 
is a public trust,’’ Prof. Small says: 

‘The vulnerable point in our present soci- 
ety is not in its permission of large wealth to 
some of its members, but its maintenance of 
institutions which, in the last analysis, make 
some men’s opportunity to work for wealth 
under any conditions dependent upon the arbi- 
trary will of other men. * * * A social 
system which incorporates the assumption that 
a portion of society may righteously monopo- 
lize the productive forces of nature so that 
other men must ask the permission of the mon- 
opolists to draw on the resources of nature, 
practically denies to the unprivileged class 
not merely a rightful share of goods, but an 
intrinsic claim to any share at all. In other 
Words, it establishes at least two castes among 


men, the caste of the propertied and the caste 
of the pauperized.’’ 

These are strong words and they are war- 
ranted by the wrong done the collective inter- 
est of the people by corporate and individual 
ownership of natural resources. The professor 
puts the truth strongly, yet tersely, when he 
says, ‘‘the just grievance of the poor man is 
not so much that another man’s income is a 
thousand or ten thousand or a million a year, 
as that either figure is more than its possessor 
earns.’’ Prof. Small tells of the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction on part of the toilers and assigns the 
cause therefor in the following pointed para- 
graph: 

‘*The unrest of our society to-day is due, in 
large measure, to suspicion that men are falling 
more and more into the position of toilers for 
other men who are evading the law of recipro- 
cal service. Dissatisfaction is fed by belief that 
many occupations, needful in themselves, are 
becoming less and less a social benefaction and 
more and more a means of levying tribute over 
and above the value of the service. Successful 
and arrogant individualism seems to defy the 
law of mutualism that must reign in right 
society."’ 

Prof. Bemis has a right to smile at his com- 
plete vindication at the hands and with the pen 
of Prof. Small, and, regardless of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s disappointment, or the chagrin of other 
wealthy contributors, labor can congratulate © 
itself upon having found a sturdy champion of 
its interests to take the place of Prof. Bemis in 
educating the university students along proper 
economic lines. 

A good cause cannot be killed by persecution 
to-day any more than it could in past ages, and 
as the blood of the martyrs was admitted to be 
the seed of the church, so at the close of the 
nineteenth century the power to discharge and 
blacklist those engaged as wage-workers, or 
in defense of the poor and lowly, when arbi- 
trarily and wrongfully used, reacts upon the 
users by making the intended victims and their 
friends the warm advocates and’ staunch defend- 
ers of the people’s rights. The application, or 
attempted application, of the gag law will hasten 
freedom of speech and increase liberty of action. 
In this way, if in no other, the perpetration of 
a wrong will lead to the establishment of what 
is right. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 

The people of Boston, Mass., jn the earlier 
days of this government, both earned and 
enjoyed the blessings of that liberty which 
allowed free speech, and the right to peaceful 
assemblage upon the Commons and freely 
express their sentiments upon*all questions 
affecting their welfare, but the park commis- 
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sioners of that city have denied a longer exer- 
cise of the privilege of peaceful assemblage, 
and this act has so aroused the wrath of the 
people, particularly the working people, that 
vigorous protests are being entered against the 
park commissioners for having assumed the 
right to restrict the liberties of the people. 

The working men and women of the city of 
Boston evidently believe, as did Coalton, when 
he said: ‘‘Liberty will not descend to a people; 
a people must raise themselves to liberty. It is 
a blessing that must be earned before it can be 
enjoyed,”’ 

The following resolutions, adopted at a 
mass meeting held in old historic Faneuil Hall, 
gives evidence of a determination to both earn 
and enjoy the blessings of liberty to assemble 
upon the Commons, and that freedom of speech 
belonging to a free people: 

Resolved, That the denial of the right of the work- 
ingmen in their organized capacity to assemble upon 
Boston Common, and there express their views upon 
important questions of the day, was and is an assump- 
tion of authority unwarranted by anything either in 
the spirit or letter of the constitution or laws of the 
state or ordinances of the city of Boston. 

Resolved, That we, the common people, resent with 
all the earnestness of which we are capable this aris- 
tocratic attempt to classify and exclude the —- 
from the very spot where the revolutionary fathers 
often assembled to freely speak their opinions and per- 
fect plans for the overthrow of aristocratic rule. 

Resolved, ‘That freedom of speech is one of the ina- 
lienable rights of an American citizen, and when that 
right is successfully denied the glories of the republic 
fade away and the dissolution of a government by the 
people draws near. 

Resolved, That inemulation of the spirit of the men 
of Boston who assembled in this hall and freely spoke 
their opinions, who assembled in the Old South Church 
to prepare for the event and then marched to the har- 
bor, and throwing overboard the tea, symbolized their 
determination to overthrow monarchy and aristocratic 
rule, so we, the inheritors of all rights, liberty, free- 
dom of speech and other privileges gained by the 
fathers, proclaim it our bounden duty to march to the 
appointed place, and when the hour arrives, to use the 
mighty power of the ballot for the overthrow of aris- 
tocratic government in Boston. 

The attempt to suppress free speech and cur- 
tail the liberties of the people is not confined 
to the city of Boston. Corporate capital in all 
sections of this country has made and is still 
making strenuous efforts to abridge the rights 
and restrict the privileges of our working peo- 
ple to a degree that will render them helpless 
to resist the power and encroachment of wealth 
and those who own it. 

To our country and to labor, liberty is the 
parent of virtue, order and all good things, 
and it should be maintained at all hazards, at 
all times and under all circumstances. 

Organized labor does not believe in that lib- 
erty of action or speech that gives license to 
do wrong, bttt it believes that ‘‘true liberty 
consists in the privilege of enjoying our own 


rights, not in the destruction of the rights of 
others.”’ 

It would be well for labor and its interests, 
if organized workers everywhere would emu- 
late the work of protest sent up by Boston 
laboring men and women, and the entire 
strength of trade unionism, aided by that pow- 
erful auxillary, the ballot, should be engaged 
in an effort to halt corporate capital in its 
attempts to still further encroach upon the 
rights and liberties of our citizen laborers. 
Equal and exact justice to all men, should be 
the slogan of organized labor. 





MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


The agitation started by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in favor of municipal owner- 
ship of water, gas and electric plants, has had 
a beneficient effect, not only in an educational 
way upon our own people, but in a practical 
way in many cities where the experiment, if 
it can be so called, has been tried. The city 
of Washington, D. C., is one of the last, and 
among the most important, converts to this plan, 

Washington has the reputation of being one 
of the most progressive and best governed 
cities in America, and because of this, cheaper 
and better light is demanded. Several months 
ago the board of trade appointed a committee to 
investigate and report ‘‘what was a fair price 
for gas, and what steps should be'taken to secure 
it at such a price,’’ and further instructed the 
committee to report whether private or munic- 
ipal ownership would do the work most advan- 
tageously. ‘The report made is an interesting 
and instructive one in many ways. ‘There are 
three corporations now furnishing light to the 
city, and the report shows that large profits 
have been made each year by them. ‘This case 
is cited to bear them out: 

‘The Washington Gaslight Company, char- 
tered by congress in 1848, with a capital stock 
of $50,000, now has a capitalization of $2,000,- 
ooo, and during the past year it has paid 20 
per cent. on the latter sum, besides 6 per cent. 
interest on $400,000, making a total of $435,000 
divided among the stockholders on an actual 
cash investment of not exceeding $500,000. 
The report says that the regular dividend of 
the company of late years has been 1o per 
cent. on its capitalization of $2,000,000, but 
the amounts carried to the surplus fund indi- 
cate that the profits of the company justify an 
average dividend at least 5 per cent. greater, 
or 60 per cent. per annum upon the amounts 
supposed to have been paid.’’ 

No corporation should be allowed to make 
such profits out of the people. 

The committee found by investigation that 
the maximum price for producing gas was 66) 
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cents per thousand feet, and that a charge of 
$1.00 per thousand would be an exorbitant 
price to charge consumers. 

Quoting from ‘‘ Municipal Government in 
Great Britain,’’ the committee say ‘‘ that it is 
almost the universal testimony in Great Britain 
that municipal gas enterprises are a brilliant 
success. ‘They have steadily reduced the sell- 
ing price and largely increased the consump- 
tion. ‘Their management has been as efficient 
and economical as that of the private companies. 
They have been able, while selling gas at a low 
price, to pay expenses and interests, accumu- 
late sinking funds, enlarge the plants and make 
good all current depreciations, and still pay net 
profits into the municipal treasury.”’ 

The committee believed that municipal own- 
ership was best for the people’s interests, and 
recommended the following: 

Resolved, That the legal committee of the Board of 
Trade be, and it is hereby instructed to prepare and 
press before Congress, a bill providing for the con- 
demnation of the plants of the Washington Gas Light 
Company, the United States Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, and the Georgetown Gas Company, and also 
providing for the raising of sufficient money to pay 
therefor, and also for the conduct hereafter of the 
lighting business by the district of Columbia. 

This resolution evidences the tendency of 
the times; it demonstrates that the people are 
awakening to the fact that they are competent 
to do their own business, to manage and con 
trol their own property. - When progressive 
cities like Washington, D. C., lead in the fight 
for the abolition of private and the substitution 
of collective ownership, the days of corporation 
rule, of tyranny and oppression over employes, 
are numbered. God speed the day. 


THE settlement effected by the Typographi- 
cal Union with the Werner Printing Company 
scores another victory for that organization, 
the A. F. of L. and tor organized labor. It 
also demonstrates the power of the boycott 
when properly used. Now that the boycott 
has been lifted, and an honorable settlement 
made, the fight should end and our members 
everywhere aim to give such aid and encour- 
agement as they can to the Werner Printing 
Company, thus proving that our friendship is as 
much to be desired as our enmity is to be feared. 


THE wage-working people believe that this 
country is top-heavy with the weight of oppres- 
sion and wrong-doing, and that the time is at 
hand for reform work of a pronounced charac- 
ter, but the great majority hold back and throw 
the burden of progressive effort upon the shoul- 
ders of the few. This is not right. Reform work 
for the relief of labor never originates with the 
rich and powerful, but, on the contrary, oppres- 
sion always begins at the top and reforms at the 
bottom of society. 


The Illinois Bureau of Labor Report. 


That which strikes one forcibly in the report of the 
Illinois bureau of labor statistics is its boldness. The 
subject is the condition of labor and its burdens, 
which, it is shown, are because of indirect and unequal 
taxation. Striking examples of the practice of under- 
valuation are given. The bankers and brokers of 
Cook county, population 1,191,922, and the moneyed 
center of the west, return less taxable assets than 
those of Macon county, population 38,083. In the 
summer of 1893, when the credit of the banks was in 
question, they showed resources of, moneys, $18,991,- 
771.67, and, credits, $1,058,105.25. When the tax col- 
lector put in an appearance, nine months later, these 
figures had dwindled to, moneys, $43,925; credits, 
$10,000. Several instances of this kind are given. 
Facts and figures are also given to show that ‘the 
homes of thrifty workingmen are taxed twice as much 
in proportion to their value as the homes of the rich.”’ 

The report says: ‘‘ It is the duty of the assessor to 
‘actually view and determine, as nearly as practica- 
ble, the fair cash value’ of each piece, and upon mak- 
ing his return to swear it ‘contains a correct and full 
list of all the real property subject to taxation’ within 
its jurisdiction. To verify a false return is 
to commit perjury. No just excuse exists for 
the violations of law which these tables show. That 
the most guilty are among the rich and respectable 
makes their evasions none the less lawless. Neither 
can they take refuge in the plea that these wrongs dre 
sanctioned by custom; the custom itself is fraudulent, 


* and mainly of their own making. Quick to appeal to 


the law and order sentiment when an exasperating 
sense of wrong drives the pvor to lawless acts, they 
themselves should be held to strict account. Nor can 
any legal or moral difference between their lawless- 
ness and the aggressions of the poor be predicated of 
the fact that the latter are active and violent, while 
the former, generally speaking, are only evasive. Men, 
like animals, fight with their natural weapons—lions 
with force, foxes with cunning. Occasional spasms of 
violence, deplorable and indefensible as they are in 
a democratic country, are no worse, and they are 
really less dangerous, than the sly evasions of law 
through which the rich and respectable profit at the 
expense of the poor. Wealthy people who either 
actively or passively avoid a full listing of their prop- 
erty, who wink at its undervaluation, who knowingly 
pay less taxes than their share under the law, not to 
mention those who go to the length of committing 
perjury to accomplish the end, are more truly crim- 
inal than the hungry tramp who steals food, or the 
angered striker who burns a freight car.”’ 

The tendency to monopolize land is vividly illus- 
trated. In 1887 the average size of an Illinois farm 
was only 62 acres, and 75 per cent in value of Ameri- 
can land is said to be owned by less than Io per cent 
of the whole number of land owners. The exemption 
of vacant land from equal taxation with improved is 
shown to be a fine upon industry. 

Says the report: ‘‘A building must be kept in repair 
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or it will deteriorate; the land requires no repairing. 
And no matter how well the owner protects it, a 
building will ultimately yield to the destructive forces 
of time and become wholly valueless, but the lot, if 
population continues to grow, will continue to rise in 
value until it reaches a point at which, for his mere 
consent to the use of the lot, its owner can draw an 
annual fortune in ground rents from the enterprising 
builder who undertakes its improvement.”’ 

A chapter on ‘‘Evils and Remedies,’’ is given. 

The increase of land values is illustrated by the most 
valuable quarter acre of land in Chicago, corner of 
State and Madison streets, which in 1830, when the 
population numbered 50 people, was worth $20. Its 
value in 1894 was estimated at $1,250,000. 

Of property rights it is said: ‘It is fundamental 
that a man’s right to property flows from his right to 
himself, ‘That entitles him to exercise his powers, 
and to own whatever the exercise of his powers pro- 
duces from the inexhaustible fountains of matter and 
force from which all material things come, and to 
which they return. The only limitation is that he 
shall not so exercise his powers as to interfere with the 
equal rights of others to the exercise of theirs. If he 
fishes alone, the fish he catches are his. If he plants 
and digs alone, the product is his. Whatever he does 
unaided belongs entirely to him, provided he does not 
thereby trespass upon the equal rights of others to do 
to the extent of their powers what he does to the 
extent of his. And if for mutual benefit He unites his 
powers with the powers of others, as in the construc- 
tion of a house, the construction and management of 
a machine, the working of a mine, or a factory, or 
whatever else may be the nature of the employment, 
he justly owns all the products of human labor, what- 
soever their character, that are freely yielded to him 
in consideration of his assistance. This principal is 
the foundation of all just property rights.”’ 

Again: ‘‘ The question whether America shall con- 
tinue to lead the world in extending and. broadening 
the doctrine of human liberty, or whether the insid- 
ious foe of corruption—the potential hand-maid of 
organized wealth—shall undermine its fabric and 
destroy our liberties, must be answered by the young 
men and young women who are assuming the respon- 
sibilities of life to-day. All the signs of the times point 
unmistakably to the fact that our nation is confronted 
with conditions and problems that are tossing us about 
on a wild sea of uncertainty and commotion, the like 
of which we have never before been called upon to 
witness, Poverty makes cowards of us all, 
and man feels the weakest when his pocketbook is 
empty and he is forced to beg for work.”’ 

A removal of taxation from all forms of production. 
and placing it upon site values is recommended, and 
drafts of laws, as well as an amendment to the state 
constitution, are given for the carrying out of that 
object. 

The above quotations sufficiently show the character 


of the work. It is refreshing to find such plain words 
emanating from a state institution, which speaks well 
for the individual members of the board. 

We are so accustomed to veneering nowadays that 
when the unvarnished is spoken from conservative 
sources of this kind it excites surprise, not to say 
pleasure. The book can be had free by addressing the 
secretary of the bureau, George A. Schilling, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


sciences 
Oklahoma. 
BY GRANT SHOOP. 

In 1858, Hon. Galusha Growe, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced into the national house of represenatives what 
was known as the Growe homestead’ bill. After a 
hot fight, being bitterly opposed by the south, the 
measure was finally passed, but was promptly vetoed 
by President Buchanan. In 1862 Mr. Growe again 
brought forward his homestead bill, and it was readily 
enacted into law, receiving the approval of President 
Lincoln. It provided that every citizen—and every 
alien who had declared intention to become a citizen— 
male or female, over the age of 21 years, and every 
head of a family regardless of age, might acquire title 
to 160 acres of the public domain, free, by residing 
upon continuously and cultivating the land for a 
period of five years, proof of such residence and cul- 
tivation to be made within seven years from the date 
of settlement. Subsequently special privileges were 
granted to honorably discharged union soldiers and 
seamen, and a provision for commutation of entry was 
passed. ~ 

Under the beneficent provisions of this law, private 
titles were acquired to almost the entire western portion 
of the United States, including vast areas east of the 
Mississippi surpassing in fertility the famed valley of 
the Nile. Everybody shouted, ‘‘Hurrah for Uncle 
Sam! He is rich enough to give us all a farm.’ 
Immigration flocked from every quarter of the globe, 
and a developraent was made the most wonderful in 
all the history of man. The land belonged to the 
people, and it was given them freely; the foreigner 
was invited to come and choose for himself, the only 
return asked being that he swear allegiance to our 
government. He hastened to accept the invitation, 
and brought his family and kindred along with him. 
In fact, in many localities he gobbled up about every- 
thing in sight. The price the government had paid for 
the land cut no more figure than did the fact that our 
foreign brethren, being at the time of the purchase 
subjects, perhaps, of the very government from which 
the land was bought, had no part of the purchase 
price to pay. 

April 22, 1889, by act of congress, a little tract of 
land known as Oklahoma, in the heart of the Indian 
territory, embracing 1,800,000 acres, was opened to 
settlement under the homestead law. The govern- 
ment had purchased an alleged equity of the Mus- 
kogee and Seminole Indians in the land, but no 
account was taken of the price, the land was given to 
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the settlers free. People surrounded the land for 
weeks before the opening, and many were permitted 
to enter in violation. of the law. Finally the signal 
was given, and a mad rush for homes ensued. Before 
sunset the first day every quarter section had from 
one to a dozen claimants. The first year but little was 
produced, owing to the lateness of the season when 
the opening occurred, and the second year congress 
donated the settlers $47,000 in cash to help them 
through the winter. Notwithstanding our diminutive 
area, in due course of time congress provided a terri- 
torial government, and again the record was broken 
in development. 

September 22, 1891, the Iowa, Sac and Fox and 
Pottawatomie reservations were opened to settlement 
and added to Oklahoma, and on the igth of the fol- 
lowing April the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservations 
were also included within our boundaries, and our 
little territory of 1,800,000 acres had grown to more 
than 9,000,000 acres, and the rush for homes in each 
subsequent opening had been, if possible, more reck- 
less than in the one preceding. But, behold, the gener- 
ous policy pursued by the government for thirty years 
had suddenly changed. Uncle Sam was no longer 
“rich enough to give us all farms.’’ In the Iowa and 
Sac and Fox lands the settlers were required to not 
only fulfill all the requirements of the homestead 
law, but at the expiration of five years must pay the 
government for their homes; in the Pottawatomie, 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe reserves it was even worse— 
they must pay half in two years and the remainder in 
five years. To make the terms still harder, the gov- 
ernment had selected 160 acres of the best of all these 
lands for each Indian, big and little, and granted him 
a title, with a proviso that he should be exempt from 
taxation for twenty years. 

September 16, 1893, what was known as the Chero- 
kee outlet, containing 6,000,000 acres, was added in a 
similar manner, except that the price was in this case 
graduated from $1.00 per acre in the west end to $2.50 
per acrein the east end of the tract, and interest charged 
from the date of entry, while in the Iowa and Sac and 
Fox country it was uniformly $1.25 per acre, and in the 
Cheyenne, Arapahoe and Pottawatomie lands, $1.50 per 
acre, without interest. ‘The Cherokee Indians claimed 
an equity in the outlet, and notwithstanding that emi- 
nent jurists had held their claim to be void, congress, 
in its generosity, made them a present of over $8,000, - 
ooo in consideration of their nerve, and proposes to 
collect that amount, with interest, from the settlers, to 
reimburse the United States treasury. Not only this, 
but it wants to shift several thousand of its wards— 
the ‘‘noble red man’’—onto the shoulders of Okla- 
homa, and in the western part of our territory has 
compelled the people to support county governments 
with a white population of less than 2,000, and nearly 
as many pauper Indians, and not a foot of taxable real 
estate outside of the towns—counties which should 
have been attached to organized counties for judicial 
purposes, tintil they were able to support county gov- 
ernment. In fact, this could have been done profit- 
ably to the people in several instances. But it would 


have deprived a few small-fry politicians of public 
nourishment, and that would never do. 

At the coming session of congress, our representa- 
tive, Hon. D. T. Flynn, who, by the way, bears the 
distinction of having once picked his living from the 
space box—a ‘‘country’’ printer—will introduce a 
a bill to make the original Growe homestead law 
applicable to Oklahoma indiscriminately, and any 
word that may be said in favor of this measure 
will be in the interest of justice, equity and human- 
ity. Our people came here with the honest intention 
to abide by the law, unjust though it is, but they have 
expended their means in improving the land, provid- 
ing the necessaries of life and supporting local gov- 
ernment, made unusually burdensome by reason of 
the many contests incident to the manner of opening 
the land pursued by the interior department, and the 
civilization and education of non-taxable Indians, and 
when the payment becomes due not one in ten will 
be able to meet it. Must they abandon their all and 
relinquish the land to the government? Or, worse 
still, mortgage their homes to the money sharks, and 
thus throw the land into the greedy clutches of foreign 
loan syndicates? I think not. Congress will give relief. 
If it does not, afew years hence will be witnessed here 
a spectacle far more pitable than that of the eviction 
of the Irish tenants by their British landlords, which 
has so often made American blood boil—the United 
States army will be required to drive from their homes, 
not aliens who have sworn allegiance to the govern- 
ment in return for the free gift of a homestead, as in 
many sections of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota and other* 
states, but men and women éorn, not like Saul of Tar- 
sus, Romans, but prouder far—American citizens! (No 
civil authority will be equal to the task). 

Oklahoma is no pauper. Neither do we ask some- 
thing for nothing. All we want is fair treatment—the 
same opportunity that has been accorded our neigh- 
bors on all sides. Let the government give us the land 
free and we will return unto her the talent increased an 
hundred fold—aye, from the shapeless mass we will 
mould and present to her one of the grandest, richest, 
most enlightened commonwealths in the union—the 
fairest jewel in her diadem—and civilize her blanket 
Indians besides. 

Around the little nucleus of 1,800,000 acres with 
which we started six years ago, have gathered, includ- 
ing No Man's Land, now Beaver county, over 22,000,- 
ooo acres more, with a population of 213,000, besides 
the Osage nation, Kiowa, Comanche, Apache and 
Wichita reservations, attached for judicial purposes, 
and the day is not far distant when the entire Indian 
Territory will be embraced within the great state of 
Oklahoma if congress will but return to the generous 
policy of development pursued from 1862 to 1891. 





Ir is more humane to sell the people than it is to sell 
the inheritance of the people, because if you sell and 
buy the people, they will be fed, someone will take 
pity on them. But on selling your inheritance, you 
can only stand watching it getting further and further 
away from you. 
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A Uniform Label Law. 


The following bill has been prepared at the request 
of the executive council, and will be presented at the 
next session of congress : 

A BILL 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE-MARKS AND LABELS. 


Be It Enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled 

SECTION 1. That any person who falsely makes, forges, 
reproduces, copies, or counterfeits, or who causes or procures 
to be falsely made, forged, reproduced, copied, or counter- 
feited, any trade-mark or label in imitation of, or purporting 
to be in imitation of, any trade-mark or label duly registered 
and used under the provisions of the statutes of the United 
States, or any person who, knowing such imitation of any such 
trade-mark or label to be fraudulent or counterfeited, affixes 
the same to merchandise, or articles of substantially the same 
descriptive properties as those referred to in said registration 
of such trade-mark or label, or who otherwise passes upon the 
public, utters or publishes any false, reproduced, copied, coun- 
terfeited or colored imitation of such registered trade-mark or 
label, knowing the same to be falsely made, forged, reproduced, 
copied, counterfeited, or such colored imitation, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment at hard labor for not 
more than two years, or by such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec, 2. That any person who, with intent to defraud, shall 
deal in or sell, or keep for or offer for sale, or cause or procure 
the sale of, any merchandise or articles of substantially the 
same descriptive properties as those mentioned in the registra- 
tion of any trade-mark or label duly registered and used under 
the provisions of the statutes of the United States, to which, or 
to the package in which, the same are put up, is fraudulently 
affixed such trade-mark or label, or any colorable imitation 
thereof calculated to deceive the public, knowing the same to 
be counterfeit, or not the genuine merchandise or articles 
referred to in such registration, shall, on conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of not more than one thousand dollars, or 
by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than two years, or 
by such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. That any person who, seeking to defraud the public, 
and without right, affixes, or causes or procures to be affixed, 
any trade-mark or label duly registered and used under the 
provisions of the statutes of the United States, or any colorable 
imitation thereof calculated to deceive the public, to any mer- 
chandise or article of substantially the same descriptive prop- 
erties as those mentioned in such registration, shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than one thou- 
sand dollars, or by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than 
two years, or by such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion 
of the court. 

Sec. 4. That any person who, seeking to defraud the public, 
and without right, fills or procures to be filled, any package to 
which is affixed any trade-mark or label duly registered and 
used under the provisions of the statutes of the United States, 
or any colorable imitation thereof calculated to deceive the 
public, with any merchandise or article of substantially the 
same descriptive properties as those mentioned in such regis- 
* tration, knowing the same to be counterfeit, or not the genuine 

merchandise or articles referred to in such registration, shall, 
on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than 
one thousand dollars, or imprisonment at hard labor for not 
more than two years, or by such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 5. That any person who, with intent toinjure or defraud 
the owner of any trade-mark or label duly registered and used 
under the provisions of the statutes of the United States, or any 
person who, with intent to injure or defraud any other person 
lawfully entitled to use or protect the same, shall buy, seil, offer 
for sale, or deal in, any used or empty box, envelope, wrapper, 
bottle, cask, case, or other package, to which is affixed, so that 
the same may be obliterated without substantial injury to such 


box, or other thing aforesaid, any such registered trade-mark 
or label not so destroyed, defaced, or erased, or obliterated, as 
to prevent its fraudulent use, shall, on conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of not more than one thousand dollars, or 
by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than two years, or 
by such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 6, That any person who shall, with intent to defraud 
any person or persons, knowingly and willfully aid or abet in 
the commission of any of the offenses described in either of the 
foregoing sections of this act, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


-@-0-~9——_ 


Detroit in the Van. 
BY J- W. SULLIVAN. 


In the course of a tour I have just made of the 
country, which took in nearly every large city west of 
Pittsburg, the place most suggestive to me was Detroit. 
It is the handsomest city of the United States, and the 
leader of all others in sociological progress. 

Detroit is the handsomest city, not because it has 
the most wonderful palaces or the finest streets, but 
because, as a place to live in, it has the fewest blem- 
ishes. 

Detroit was well laid out originally. It stretches 
along a noble stream, the banks high and level. Sev- 
eral of the principal avenues run fan-shaped from a 
point a few blocks from the chief ferry, forming, with 
other streets crossing them, many little ‘‘squares’’ of 
various shapes. ‘These squares are well cared for; the 
turf is kept green, trees are planted in large numbers, 
and in many places the grass plots are set off by floral 
designs. 

There are few ‘‘rows’’ of houses outside the business 
district. The dwellings are quite uniformly detached 
from one another, each family having its own individ- 
ual place for a home. The ‘no fence’’ system pre- 
vails. The street pavements are modern, in the larger 
thoroughfares commonly of asphalt. The sidewalk 
most frequently seen has a strip of grass three, five or 
seven feet wide, next the curb, with trees. The walk 
itself is not so wide as in other cities, a fact which 
suggests what a deal of brick and stone and concrete 
is usually thrown away in towns where no one ever 
treads. ‘The houses are set back, giving room in front 
for lawns. When one looks along a street thus laid out, 
he sees it as an elongated open park, green, shaded 
and beautiful. I was told that a very little water had 
a good deal to do in causing this park-like effect. The 
householder pays nothing for the water used in sprink- 
ling his lawn. Hence, if one head of a family in a 
block brings his garden hose into play on his front 
grass patch, a neighbor is pretty sure to emulate his 
example, and presently no one in the whole block will 
be found whose pride is not concerned in the general 
neatness of the lawns. 

In the fact I have just stated, three principles have 
come into view: /irs/, The"law—which allows the 
lawn water free. Second, Public opinion—which holds 
up the average citizen to his duty to the rest. 74rd, 
Individual effort—which, when free, may be dependeg 
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upon as the chief factor in progress. Conjointly, these 
three principles make for civilization. The further 
statements I now have to offer also classify them- 
selves under these three principles. 


I—REFORMS THROUGH THE LAW. 


Detroit’s water works, owned by the city, are models 
of economy and excellence. The water supply, com- 
ing from the lakes, is inexhaustible. At the pumping 
works is a fine park, with many original floral and 
colored plant designs, among them a great clock dial 
worked by water. 

The streets of Detroit have, within the past five 
years, been, to a large extent, repaved. One of the 
effects has been the encouragement of the bicycle. 
Wherever I have been in the past year, in San Fran- 
cisco or in Philadelphia, I have been told by people 
sharing in the local pride that their city had ‘‘more 
wheels to population than any other place in the coun- 
try.’’ I award the palm to Detroit. But this is only 
a part of the benefits of good, smooth pavements. In 
London, with asphalt pavements, one horse will draw 
a four-wheel cab, with four passengers and two trunks, 
atatrot. In New York, with mainly the rough Bel- 
gian block pavement, two horses can barely perform 
the same task. New York’s freight trucks are far 
heavier than they would need to be with smooth pave- 
ments, and the city could do with a large percentage 
less of its investment in horses. And the chief nuis- 
ance of the streets, the noise, might be abated, as in 
most foreign cities to-day. New York and many other 
American cities are behind foreign cities in important 
respects. Detroit's good street pavements save its peo- 
ple many thousands of dollars annually. 

The public lighting of Detroit is also performed by 
the city. Mayor Pingree was recently quoted in the 
New York Sux as saying the lights, under mnnicipal 
management, cost Detroit ‘‘about half’’ what they did 
under private management. Gas has been brought 
down to eighty cents a thousand feet. 

Detroit has just succeeded in breaking a telephone 
monopoly. The old company charged $75 a year fora 
telephone; a new company will charge only $25. The 
important results must be: /irs/, A largely increased 
number of telephones in use, improving many public 
and private services incalculably. Second, Cheapen- 
ing goods, since telephone service is a form of tax on 
merchants, and, with a reduction of charges, the cus- 
tomers will share in the benefits. Thus telephone 
rates is a matter of financial interest to every work- 
ingman. ; 

Detroit has a three-cent street car fare—or, to be 
exact, it has lines on which eight tickets are sold for a 
quarter. There are two street car systems in Detroit. 
The old system, of course, covers the best streets. 
The new system, a part of it yet under construction, 
has had only second choice. Yet the managers of the 
system are sure of fair dividends at a rate reduced 
two-fifths. Here is an incontestable object lesson for 
every city in the United States. We need no longer 
depend on quoting Glasgow. The cars of the new 


system, by the way, are of a most convenient pattern. 
They are entered by a large door in the middle of the 
right side—the ‘‘near’’ side to the in-coming passen- 
ger; the aisle within is on the same side. The cars 
have windows so large that when down the car is an 
‘‘open’’ one, while when up it is a ‘‘closed’’ car. When 
a passenger wishes to alight, he presses an electric but- 
ton in the seat before him, ringing agong. The motor- 
man has a ‘‘vestibule’’ of his own. 

The rapid electric car and the three-cent fare is 
going to spread Detroit’s population over many more 
square miles than it at present covers, As a conse- 
quence, within the next five years there will be, | 
think, first an increase, and then a sharp reduction, of 
land values. It is certain that values in the heart of 
the city will soon come down, since the suburbs are 
now in competition with them, just as the new west- 
ern lands, opened up by the great trunk railroads ten 
years ago, diminished the land -values of the eastern 
states. Next, the area brought into profitable use by 
the Detroit electric cars will exceed the amount of 
land needed for home sites. The demand will outrun 
the supply. Values in general will, therefore, finally 
fall. While there will be a temporary rise, the hold- 
ers of vacant land on speculation will grow tired wait- 
ing for a boom, especially if they are discouraged, not 
by a confiscatory land taxation, but merely by taxes 
on their vacant lots equal to taxes on other forms of 
real estate. 

But the most far-reaching act of the municipality of 
Detroit has been the ‘‘potato-patch scheme.’’ This is, 
in brief, permitting the poor to raise garden crops on 
the vacant land about the city, owned by private par- 
ties, with the Consent of the owners. It began late in 
the summer of last year. The city spent about $3,000 
helping those who went to work on the land, and the 
value of the crops, chiefly potatoes, was some $13,0v0. 
Recently (October 15) Mayor Pingree was quoted by 
the Wor/d as saying that this year 1,500 heads of fam- 
ilies have cultivated 500 acres, raising between 60,000 
and 70,000 bushels of potatoes. ‘“T'wo years ago,”’ 
said the mayor, ‘‘our town paid out $150,000 for its 
poor. Last year we paid out $50,000, and this year I 
reckon we shan’t pay out anything.’”’ He explained 
that the chief value of the scheme was in its educa- 
tional features—it taught the poor people to become 
self-supporting, and it proved that the unfortunate 
poor are not lazy, as had been asserted, All were 
willing to work. But, further than this, the potato- 
patch scheme had helped to spread the idea in Detroit 
that it would be a good thing for the city to have a 
thousand acres or so of its own for free allotment to 
the poor, to be occupied as sites for dwellings as well 
as garden patches. 

Detroit’s city government has many pleasant little 
surprises for the visitor, When he drinks at a public 
fountain he gets ice water. When he goes into a pub- 
lic lavatory he finds it equal to one in a good hotel, 
with clean towels and other requisites. When he goes 
to the park, he finds well-regulated free baths, a ten- 
cent park carriage fare, instead of twenty-five cents, 
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as in other cities, generally, and a ten-cent steamboat 

ride to the beautiful island that forms the park. 

Detroit, of course, has a first-class free public library. 
II—PUBLIC OPINION. 

First under the heading of public opinion I place 
that agreement in opinion among the working people 
which crystalizes in the trades union. Public opinion 
never means the one opinion of all classes. Asa fact, 
there never was such a thing. The phrase can only 
mean ‘‘dominant opinion.’’ In Detroit the wage- 
workers of nearly every occupation are organized. 
One organization promotes another. The trades coun- 
cil has permanent headquarters, a free /ibrary, a sal- 
aried librarian, and a good meeting hall well furnished. 
The council represents trade unionists, disciplined 
and maintaining a high standard of conduct. When 
it has its annual picnic, intoxicating drinks, even 
beer, are prohibited for the day. The press is on 
excellent terms with the organizations, and is cred- 
ited with according them fair treatment. 

Next to the trade unions, I should judge that public 
opinion in Detroit found its best expression in the 
city press. It seemed to me that the daily papers of 
Detroit were equal in good reading and moral stand- 
ing to any I had come upon anywhere in the country. 
This truth is necessary to be mentioned in order to 
outline the salient facts relating to the community. 

The clean and showy appearance of Detroit’s fac- 
tories is certainly an outcome of local public opinion. 
Many of them are well-built and neatly-painted four 
or five story buildings surrounded by wide grass plots 
well kept. I went through Pingree’s shoe factory. 
It is light, well ventilated, and in all respects a model 
of neatness. When I had looked at its ten stories, 
and seen its 1,200 operatives at work it seemed to me 
that a shoemaker employed there could easily be a 
self-respecting gentleman. 

III—PERSONAL EFFORT. 

Individual effort has an enlarged play in Detroit in 
proportion as monopoly privileges are withdrawn from 
the franchise holders—-the five-cent street car system, 
the $75 telephone company, the double-price electric 
light company, etc. With every such movement 
toward justice, each individual of the city retains in 
his pockets the money before filched from him by the 
monopolists. The withdrawal of these monopolistic 
privileges are not, in my judgment, a movement 
toward socialism—government ownership and man- 
agement of the instruments of production. The city 
once gave away its highways; now it is taking them 
back—that is all. 

Individual effort will be mightily encouraged if 
Detroit ever establishes free land parks. ‘This will be 
no movement toward socialism. It will be but recog- 
nition of the right of each citizen to an inheritance 
in the land, which no man made. 

Individual effort proceeds among the working classes 
with trades-unionism. The unions enable their mem- 
bers to push the anti-monopoly movement, and to 


claim for themselves, jointly and separately, higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better conditions, as the 


monopolists go down. 


Individual effort is encouraged by the career of 
Mayor Pingree. He is one of the plain people. He 
is on the side of justice. He represents the new ideas 
of the masses. Many will try to emulate his work 
according to their opportunities. Let organized labor 
iu other cities find a Pingree for mayor. 

On the whole, I think Detroit stands as an example 
tothe nation. Thiscountry is growing rich. Its means 
of production increase every year. Detroit is leading 
the way to a more just distribution of the riches, made 
and making. When every city has done as much as 
Detroit, times may be expected to begin to boom with 
the working poor. . The silver lining of the clouds is 
beginning to show itself to the oppressed. 

No one can justly so far misunderstand me as to 
believe I am asserting that poverty is abolished in 
Detroit. What I do say is, that Detroit is moving in 
the direction that economists of various schools have 
a decade ago agreed upon as the right direction. This 
is toward amelioration now, as well as toward justice 
in theend. Step by step the way must be taken which 
will finally bring us to the goal where every producer 
will obtain that which he produces. ‘The first steps 
have been made by Detroit. 

“We Never Forget.” 

My advice to workingmen is this: If you want to 
make yourself felt ; if you do not want your children 
to wait long years before they have the bread on the 
table they ought to have, the opportunities in life they 
ought to have; if you don’t want to wait yourself, 
write on your banner so that every political trimmer 
can read it, so that every politician, no matter how 
short-sighted he may be, can read it: ‘‘We never for- 
get.’’ If you launch the arrow of sarcasm at labor, 
‘twe never forget.’’ If there is a division in congress 
and you throw your vote in the wrong scale, ‘‘we never 
forget.’’ You may go down on your knees and say: 
“T am sorry I did the act.’’ And we will say: “It 
may avail you in heaven, but on this side of the grave 
—never.’’ So that a man in taking up the labor ques- 
tion will know that he is dealing with a hair-trigger 
pistol, and will say: ‘‘I am to be true to justice and to 
man, otherwise I am a dead duck.”’— /Vende// Phillips. 








THOSE faithful watchers who are sounding these 
alarms are ridiculed as calamity howlers. When strong, 
shrewd, grasping, coveteous men devote themselves to 
creating calamities, fortunate are the people who are 
awakened by the calamity howlers. Noah was a cal- 
amity howler, and the bones of the men who laughed 
at him have helped to make the phosphate beds out of 
which fertilizers are now dug for the market.—//enry 
D. Lloyd. 

iS inci 

THE spirit of freedom and the spirit of slavery are 
contending for the mastery. They cannot live together; 
as well, like the robber of classic fable, chain the liv- 
ing and the dead together as bind up such discordant 
materials and think it will last. We must prosper, 
and a sound public opinion root out slavery from the 
land.— Wendell Phillips. 
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POLITICAL DECLARATIONS OF THE A. F. OF L. 
AT DENVER, COL. 


1. Compulsory education. 
2. Direct legislation, through the initiative and the referen- 


3. A legal work day of not more than eight hours. 

4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 

5. Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life. 

6. The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars, water works 
and gas and electric plants for public distribution of light, heat 
and power. 

g. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines. 

10. The abolition of the monopoly system of land holding, 
and substituting therefor a title of occupancy and use only. 

11. Repeal all conspiracy and penal laws, affecting seamen 
and other workmen, incorporated in the federal and State laws 
of the United States. 

12, The abolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing monev 
and substituting therefor a system of direct issuance to and by 
the people. 





Special Notice. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., November 1, 1895. 
Ata meeting of a committee from the Packers and Nailers 
Union No. 6348, and Mr. Bell, at the office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., the trouble heretofore existing between the com- 
pany and the union was adjusted, and the strike and boycott 
declared off. Both sides expressed themselves as satisfied, and 
regret that the trouble was not settled before. The union issued 


the following greeting: 

To the Public: We, the members of the Packers and Nailers 
Union No, 6348, A. F. of L., do declare that all the trouble here- 
tofore existing between the Washburn-Crosby Co. and the Pack- 
ers and Nailers Union has been settled, and that the boycott 
placed by us on their flour and mill products is. declared off, 
after this date, November 1, 1895. 

The following are the names of this company's flour brands: 
WASHBURN-CROSBY Co., GOLD MEDAL. 
WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., PARISIAN. 
WASHBURN-CROSRBY CO., SUPERLATIVE, 
WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., TRIPLE Ex. 
WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., EXTRA. 
WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., PREMIUM NO, 1. 
WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., BEST. 

BOvVEY'S BEST. 

CROCKER’S BEST. 

T. C. JENKIN’S VIENNA. 

T. C. JENKIN'’S FRENCH FLAG, 

We cheerfully recommend them to the public as second to 

none, 
_ Thanking our friends for the support they have given us dur 
ing our trouble, we are, ANGUS CHISHOLM, President, 

A. J. Rowan, Secrefary. 

T. V. WARD, 

P, CHALMER, 

JOHN MATHEWS, 

Executive Board, 


In accordance with the above, the boycott on the 
flour of the Washburn-Crosby Co. is hereby removed. 
Secretaries please read at union meetings. 

Fraternally, 
JoHN MCBRIDE, President. 





OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, November 1, 1895. 


To Affiliated Unions: 
Notice is hereby given that the boycott levied by 
Mattress Workers Union No. 6574, and the Central 


Labor Union, of Piqua, O., on the East India Mat- 
ting Company, for reducing wages that were already 
outrageously low, is endorsed by our Executive Coun- 
cil. Secretaries please read at union meetings. 
Fraternally, 
JOHN MCBRIDE, 
President American Federatiin of Labor. 
OFFICE OF 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, Nov, 27, 1895. 


To Affiliated Unions: 

Notice is hereby given that the action of the Cigar- 
makers International Union in declaring the following 
firms unfair, has been endorsed: 

S. F. Hess & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Harrington & QOuelette, Banner Cigar Co., Detroit 
Cigar Co., Cabinet Cigar Co., H. Dietz Cigar Co., 
Brown Bros. Cigar Co., Gordon Cigar Co. and Moek’s 
Cigar Co., all of Detroit, Mich. 

Secretaries are requested to please read at union 
meetings. 


For the Executive Council, 
JOHN MCBRIDK#, 


President American Federation of Labor, 





Removal of Boycott. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 5, 1895. 


To Affiliated Unions: f 
Notice is hereby given that the boycott on the Werner 
Printing Company, of Akron, O., is removed, matters 
having been amicably arranged with the International 
Typographical Union. 
Per order Executive Council, 
JOHN MCBRIDE, 


President American Federation of Labor, 


Our Fair List. 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names. 





STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE, 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N, A, 


Michigan — Detroit— Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 

INinois—Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 

uincy — Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 
-hannon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Ex- 
celsior Stove Co., White Ths. Stove Co. Peoria —Culter- 
Proctor Stove Co. Joliet—Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co., Bussey-McLeod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. E. & Co, Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co. Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., Rath- 
bone, Sard « Co, Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove Co. New 
York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., Jackson 
S Sesnen Architectural Iron Works, Worthington Pump 

orks, 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster’s Gem City Stove Works. 
Salem—Boyle & Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co, Cleveland—Co-operative Stove Co. ua — Favorite 
Stove Co. Painesville —Geauga Stove Co. Portsmouth 
Ohio Stove Co. Cincinnati—Resor, William & Co., Hoping- 
a & sone, Aocenaes ee Works. 

Pennsylvania—Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., Dehaven 
& Co. Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., Crea, 
Graham & Co Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove Co., Floyd 
Wells & Co., Grander & Co. Sharon—Graff & Co. Beaver 
Falls— Howard Stove Co. Leighton— Lehigh Stove and 
Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove Works. Read- 
ing—Orr, Painter & Co. Pittston—Pittston Stove Co. Phil! 
adelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen. 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence. 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co., Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 

Missouri—Baldwin StovesCo., Springfield, 
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CLOTHING. 

By Chas. F. Reichers, Sec’'y United Garment Workers of America. 

Boston, Mass.—Rhodes, Ripley & Co., 99 Sumner street; White 
Bros., 13 Chauncey street; Sink, Stone & Co., 94 Arch street. 

Baltimore, Md,—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market space. 

Chicago, Ill.—Kahn, Schoenbrun & Co., Adams and Market 
streets; Wm. Frangenberg, 676 Larrabee street (pantaloons). 

New York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., 686 Broadway. 

Overalls, Jackets, Cheap Pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co,, New- 
burgh, N. Y., and Chicago; Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; H. S. Peters, (brotherhood overalls), Dover, 
N. J.; C. L. Pierson & Son, 204 and 206 Kast Forty-third 
street, New York. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Boone, the tailor, Main street. 


TOBACCO. 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co., Drummond 
Tobacco Co., Christian Peper, Brown Tobacco Co. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co, 

Richmond, Va,—The Edel Tobacco Co., U. S. Tobacco Co, 

Louisville, xy— Hall & Williams Tobacco Co.; Harry Weis- 
singer Tobacco Co. 

Detroit, Mich.—Globe Tobacco Co. 

Bedford City, Va.—Berry Bros. 


BREWERS. 
By Chas, F. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. J. 
Lemp Brewing Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Valt. Blatz Brewing Co., Pabst Brewing Co., 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 

Cincinnati, O.—Christian-Moerlein Brewing Co., John Hauk 
Brewing Co., Windisch & Muehlhauser Brewing Co. 


ELASTIC GORING, 





By Thomas Follard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amai- 
gamated Association of the United States. 


Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., Kast Hampton Elas- 
tic Web Co, J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and Web Co., 

A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills, Glendale Elastic Fabric 
Company, — 
HORSE NAILS. 





By David A, Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 


Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS, 

Lamson & Goodnow; Northampton Cutlery Co.; E. E. Wood & 
Son; Upson © Hart; Landers, Frary © Clark; R. Wallace & 
Sons; Meriden Cutlery Co; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Impe- 
rial Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co. 





FURNITURE, 
By Chas. F. Gebelin, Sec’y International Furniture Workers Union 
Quincy, Ill.—Excelsior Show Case and Cabinet Works; Quincy 
Show Case Works; H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory. 
Springfield, Mass.—G. A. Schastey Co, 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms. Labor papers please copy : 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 
ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 
ILL. 

IMPERIAL, MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 
IND. 

JOS. BIRFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS.’ CIGARS. 

GEO. EHRET'S LAGER BEER. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BERR. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN'F'G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

PRAY, SMALL, & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

SCHOOL, SEAT CO., FURNITURE, GRAND RAPIDS, 

PFAFF BREWING CO., BOSTON. 
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YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 
BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 
HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 
A. F. SMITH, SHOES, LYNN, MASS. 
UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 
HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 
DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 
MESKER BROS., ST. LOUIS. 
CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 
HACKETT, CARHART & CO., CLOTHIERS, NEW YORK, 
BUFFALO BARRELS. 
EAST INDIA MATTING CO., PIQUA, O. 
S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, 
MICH, 
BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 
CABINET CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
— 2 -—__ --- ’ 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

‘ux Granite Cutters’ National Union received its charter 
October 26. 

THE Collar, Cuff and Shirt Workers’ National Union applied 
for a charter, on the 12th. 

THE National State Quarrymen's Union is now under the 
banner of the A. F. of L. 

COREMAKERS’ UNION No. 6581, Boston, has won an increase of 
twenty-five cents per day. 

THE journeymen tailors of Indianapolis will present a bill of 
prices to the several firms in the near future. 

THE Indianapolis Central Labor Union is vigorously boycott- 
ing Rochester-made clothing wherever found. 

THE Box Makers and Sawyers of Kansas City went into the 
Wood Workers’ National Union on November 1. 

THE garment cutters of St. Louis, formerly K. of L., have 
applied to the Garment Workers’ National Union. 

THE International Association of Machinists is gaining in 
membership rapidly since being chartered by the A. F. of L. 

THE conductors and drivers of West Wheeling, 0., applied 
for a charter to the National Street Railway Employes’ Associa- 
tion on October 31. 

FOLLOWING up its splendid success with a liberty edition, 
commemorating the release of Eugene Debs from Woodstock, 
the Coming Nation now promises a special direct legislation 
edition of the paper, Saturday, January 4, 1896. 

SOCIAL REFORM CLUB No.1 organized at headqnarters on 
November 21, composed of representatives of labor in the city 
of Indianapolis. A plan for organizing and lecturing was 
mapped out. Other cities could profitably do likewise. 

THE Boot and Shoe Workers’ National Union was chartered 
during the past month, John F. Tobin is president and Horace 
M. Eaton secretary, both of whom will attend the New York 
convention. Headquarters are at 620 Atlantic avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL Hancock, of New York, has ruled 
against the American Tobacco Company, better known as the 
cigarette trust. The company is chartered under the laws of 
New Jersey, and its lawyers contended it was not amendable to 
the New York anti-trust law passed May 17, 1893, and which 
reads; ‘‘Every contract or combination, in the form of trust or 
otherwise, whereby competition in the supply or the price of 
any article or commodity of common use, may be restrained 
or prevented, for the purpose of advancing prices, is hereby 
declared illegal,” Penalty $5,000, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both. Mr. Hancock holds that the courts of 
New York have sufficient jurisdiction over a corporation char- 
tered in New Jersey, or elsewhere, to restrain it from transact- 
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ing an illegal business or from pursuing unlawful methods 
within their jurisdiction. 

BURNISHERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION No, 6234 struck against an 
individual who slandered that body, and secured his discharge. 

THE Mosaic and Encaustic Tilelayers, of New York, are now 
No. 6601 on the Federation's roll having received a charter 
November 9. 

THE International Printing Pressmen’s Union is now a part 
of the American Federation of Labor, having received a char- 
ter November 3. Headquarters are located at 137 Putnam ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, and James Gelson is secretary, who will be 
present at the New York convention 

THE Tobacco Workers’ National Union has added two more 
firms to the fair list—the United States Tobacco Company, 
Richmond, Va., and Berry Bros, of Bedford City, Va. The 
James G, Butler Company has been absorbed by the American 
Tobacco Com pany, and is, therefore, now non-union, 

Tue United Garment Workers met in Baltimore, the past 
month, It was extra well attended, and did good work for the 
trade generally. The convention refused to commit itself on 
independent political action. A new financial system, similar 
to the cigarmakers, will be submitted to the referendum. All 
available recources will be used against the clothiers of Roches 
ter, N. Y. The next convention will be heldin Chicago. Henry 
White was elected general secretary and Chas, F, Reichers 


president. 
ee 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS 

THE Egg Inspector’s Union has adopted a label, 

SEVERAL hundred laborers are wanted on the big drainage 
canal, 

Tue H, ©, Shepard Co., printers, has gone into the hands of 
a receiver. 

CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No, 16 has abolished the 
referendum. 

E. V. Dens was royally received here on his release from the 
Woodstock jail. 

THe metal polishers are on a strike at Gormully & Jeffery's 
bicycle factory. 

ALL labor unions are assisting the barbers in their fight for 
Sunday closing. 

Tue Old-Time Printers’ Association will celebrate Franklin's 
birthday, January 17 

Tue strike of the reed, rattan and willow workers has been 
declared off. The union lost. 

Tne latest addition to the ranks of organized “prints"’ here 
isa Polish typographical union. 

A LITERARY bureau and labor lyceum has been formed here 
to fight isms and fads in trade unions, 

THE Metropolitan Elevated Road is building a branch line to 
the Stock Yards and southwest part of the city. 

EVERY union in Chicago entitled to a delegate at the New 
York convention of the A. F. of L., will be represented. 

HENRY LeFrr, proprietor of a sweat shop at 222 Maxwell 
street, has decamped with two weeks’ pay for his victims in his 
pocket. 

Tue strike at the temporary postoffice, occasioned by the 
employment of non-union plasterers, has been declared off. 
The union was victorious. 

THe Evening Journal has been absorbed by the /ress, and 
about fifty members of the printing crafts will be thrown out 
of work when the consolidation takes place December 1. 

ENTERTAINMENTS and balls by labor unions for the month 
of December are advertised as follows: Working Women’s 
Council, Hull House, sth; Journeymen Plumbers, Battery D, 
7th; Hoisting Engineers, Aurora Turner Hall, 7th; A. R. U. No. 
1, Trades Union Hall, 7th; Typographia No. 9, Zepf's Hall, 8th; 
Lithographic Press Feeders, Brand's Hall, 14th; Barbers, North 


Side Turner Hall, 16th; Steam Fitters, North Side Turner Hall, 
20th; Coremakers, Trades Union Hall, 24th. 

THE Seamen's Union has elected as delegates to the national 
convention of the organization, T. J. Elderkin, Martin Augen- 
son and Daniel Robinson. All hail from the port of Chicago. 

TYPOGRAPHIA No. 9 is. publishing a paper to push its fight 
against the non-union offices of Die Freie Presse and the John 
Simon Publishing Company, printers of German patent insides. 

A. E, ADELOorr, financial secretary of Cigar Maker's Union 
No. 14, has resigned, because, it is said, of the fact that the 
union voted to permit its members to work in any shop in the 
city. 

ORGANIZED machinists of Chicago have determined upon 
establishing a club with a gymnasium, billiard hall, dining 
hall, ete., and during the winter lectures on mechanical and 
and other questions will be given, free to the members of the 
machinists’ unions, 

- —— — 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., November 1, 1895. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of October. (The months are abbreviated thus: 


j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
RECEIPTS 
October, 
1 Cash on hand. . 
Slaters union 5177, tax, a, 8,0, n. 
Wire drawers 0460, tax, j, 








Federated trades council, “Yampa, Fla,, tax, j, a, s 6 25 
Silver burnishers 6234, tax, j,a,s .. ; » 66 
Iron ore workers 6578, sup. . . ; eosen 10 00 
Musicians 5579, tax, 5, a, eT — 12 03 
Federal labor 6303, sup... Te 2 02 
Northwestern millmens 5474, tax, m, j, j, a,s ‘ 2 24 

2. Miners and mine laborers 6371, tax, a, 5, o 1 35 
Papermakers 6171, tax, a, m, | oar 2° 60 
Firemen 6406, tax, m, j, j, a, 8 ee ja 2 00 
Sheet and plate glaziers 6579, sup “es @2 ‘ 13 00 
Michigan Stove Co., adv . . ° ps ee ewe i8 00 
Filemakers 5887, sup. . os a4 2 00 
International typographical union, tax,s.. ; 74 50 
Brotherhood painters and decorators, tax,s. . 2 50 
Iron Mountain ore miners 6569, tax, aug., $7.23; 

sup., $17 = ‘ 24 23 
Coal ch ‘sup os $ cae 0 600 w 6's 5 00 
Can solderers 6153, tax, f, m, a, m,j,j. . dei 1 80 

4. Cigarmakers international, tax, m, j, j 206 34 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6553, tax,s .. 15 
Polish laborers alliance 6493, tax, a, s. . : 2 CO 
Federated trades council, Milwaukee, tax, a, m, j, 

,a,s. . . ° 12 50 
Coremakers 6570, tax, 8 oe eee ; 30 
Ice workers 6529, =. j,j,a,s o<e'e : p 60 

5. Coremakers 6581, su o.2 9 oe. ° oo 
Liggett & Myers Tob yaceo Co., adv... ‘ 37 50 
Fort Worth trades assembly, tax, a, s, 0 ches 6 25 
Hod carriers 6557, tax, s . . Os te 74 
Blast furnace workers 6556, tax, a, : 2 35 
Be igian block pavers 6311, ‘am, i, .& &@uw « : 1 55 
United mine workers, tax, j, =, a, m, 4 j, a, s 42 95 

7. New York state branch, tax, f Y ¥ ‘ 6 25 
Laboringmens prot. 5287, tax,s . Peta 1 49 
Diamond cutters and polishers 6533. tax, i, j. a 1 2% 
Dorcas federal labor union 6582, sup one 5 00 
—— and structural iron workers 6583, sup ” 

Lathers prot. 6584, sup ue? wal -- . 5 00 








Horse nail workers 6170, sup . : 5 
Furriers union of United States and Canada, tax, i, 
f, m, a, m, j,j,a _— i see 10 
Federal labor 6402, tax, ang a — ® ee 12 
8. Hod carriers 6237, tax, j, « ee 6 
Federal labor 6560, tax, Tandy e686 ; 4S 
National tobacco workers, tax, i, a,s,o. ‘we 4 50 
Screwmakers 6555, sup . . : 10 00 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, of eos i 
Bicycle and se =e machine asso. done, ‘op , 1 
9. Musicians 6534, tax, j, j, a, s : K4 
United bro. carpenters and joiners, ‘tax, aug . . 50 ¢ 
Hod carriers 5385, tax, a, m, j, j,a@. ese I 
Florence county iron ore workers 6386, ra o. 10 +0 
Chainmakers 6587, sup. . , I ) 
Bill posters and bille rs 6564, tax, ‘sept . sas 6% 45 
10, Iron Mountain ore miners Sst, OUP. ws see 7 00 
Fleischman & Co,,adv.. . 87 50 
Expressmens prot. 6467, tax, j, a, 8, $1 23; ‘sup $1.25 2 48 
Coremakers 6355, tax, j, &, 8, 0, 40C; sup., 25¢ 65 
San Diego fede Hr trades and labor council, tax, 
m, a, m, j, j, . f<'% soCce ow cee 4° 
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Pr H, Mayo Tobacco Co. i am 
Iron dressers 6086, tax ee eee oe I 
Denver tri idesand labor assembly, tax, m,j, j, 4, 5,0 12 
Brotherhood bressworkers international, tax, a j, 








f, m, a, m, j, j seeee® ; 10 o 
Home Cracker Co., adv . 5 30 « 


Hack drivers prot. asso. 6227, tax, i, j, the « ¢.< 1 
Hamilton, Carhart & Co, adv . : ' 20 
Axe and edge tool workers 6507, sup. . , , I 
Miners prot. asso. 6395, tax, aug . : 

Steam engineers prot. 5703, sup . te% 1 


Musicians prot. 5819, tax, a, m,j,j,a@ .. : an 5 2 


Roll workers prot. 6457, tax, sept . 2° 7286 
Butchers 5110, sup ag wetds « a e048 oS I 


Coremakers 6589, sup. . ‘ iece 10 ¢ 


Indianapolis centra labor, tax, a,1 <4 j, .* 12 
Laundry workers 5254, sup oo 
Florence county iron ore workers, “sup oe Io 





Oil dealers 6573, tax, sept.. . 
Federal labor 6254, tax, a, 8, 0 2: 
Chicago musical society 5454, tax, j, f, m, j, J, 

a,s, 0 55 
Glass sté 1iners and lead glazie rs $647 8, tax, j. 1 
Musicians 6534, tax, oct., 28c; sup., $1. - I 
Sewer laborers 5649, tax, 8, 0 ee ee ee 4 « 
Coremakers 6451, tax, j, a, $ 
Kilnmen, dippers and saggermakers 6528, tax, oct ? 
United coal and ice workers 6588, sup ow 6 « 
Wire drawers 6233, tax, j, a, 8 see °3 
Piqua trade and labor council, tax,o,n,d..... 6 
Blast furnace workers 6565, tax, 8, 0, $1.05; sup, $2 3 05 
Kansas City industrial council, tax,s,o,n... . 6 
Freight handlers 6498, tax, a,8,0,m..... 3 


Miners and mine laborers 6371, sup ........ 
awn smith and bridge builders 6157, tax, j, f, m, 
m - coeee 3 
aeve fitters’ 5028, tax, “oct 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, oct 
Brotherhood stationery engineers 65 26, tax, se pt : 
Coopers machine workers 6251, tax, sept —_ 
Superior musical prot. 6462, tax, sept . . : 
Teamstersand yardmen 3796, tax, a, s an I 
Amal, asso. of marine water tenders, oilers and 
firemen, tax, sept ts e< } 
Sheep bute hers prot 6146. tax, j, a, 8,0 
Screwmaking operators 6503, - oe 
Anchor federal ter 6540, re ie ee te 4 
Federal labor 6423, tax, j,j,a,8 ....-+.668-. 2 
Scranton central labor, sup 5 
New Jersey state branch, tax, n, d, j, f, .m, j, 
@,8.0.. .- ee eee 5 
Brooklyn musical 6347, tax, j, a, 8,0. I 
Hoisting and portable engineers 6535, tax, j, s 4 
1 
I 





Blast furnace workers 6522, sup ; 

Federal labor 6360, tax, j, {, m, a, m, i, j, a, 8, 0 

Hod carriers 6557, tax, oct ‘ a> He 

Coal employes 6580, sup... .. . o 8 2 


Cincinnati central labor, tax, j,j,a.... 6 2 


Diamond workers 6476, tax, 8,0 . . 4 
Structural and architectural iron workers asso. 6592, 

sup . ees & % _- 10 
Musicians 5533. tax, ‘sept . os a 1 
Bicycle and sewing mac ae asso. 6502, sup ! 
‘Teamsters prot 6060, tax, j, RBeervae ee 


Hod carriers 6593, sup . . ; hee 6 « 


Florence county iron ore workers 6586, sup . 5 
Norway iron ore workers 6578, tax, oct .. . , 
Journeymen tailors, tax,a,s,o,mn ...... , 50 
Pattern makers national les igue, tax, sept . I 
Federal labor 6303, tax, j, 8, 98c; sup., $3.34 ° 4 

Nail workers 6571, sup. . . aa — ? 
Federal labor 6415, tax, j,j,a .. 5% ‘ 1 
Coremakers 6581, tax, oct oy Wels 660 « 08 a 
Laborers 6545, t ax,j,a,s.. ee ae 3 
United garment workers, tax ji, a, 5 ose 150 
Teamsters 6017, tax, twelve ax.i i. to jan. , 96 1 
Working irls federal labor 6121, tax, §, 0 . . 
Sewer and building bricklayers 5245, tax, 0, n, , d, j I 
Glass stainers and lead glaziers 6478, tax, 5,0. . . 1 
Federal labor 6512, tax, a, m, j, j 
Gray's Harbor fishermen 6477, tax, a,s,0.... ; 
ay iy Wn and stablemens prot. 6327, tax, f, m, a, 

m, j, j. Ye ‘a 2 
Reed, Jetta and willow workers + 6590, sup —_ 5 
Coremakers 6451, tax, oct . . ; ; 
Lumbermens 6555, tax, a,s . oe. ee 2 
Screwmakers 6522, tax, m, j, j, a, 8,0 ee 3 
Los Angeles council of labor, tax, f, a, m, j.j 12 
Lathe, drill press and milling n machine hands 6505, 

tax, $3; sup.. $1 . ee 4 
Federal labor 6400, tax, ‘sept ‘ eo. 
Columbia river fishermens ) prot. 6321, tax, a, s, 0, 





S.w.ceeever 3 





n, d oe we 6 6 10 
Iron ore miners 6559. tax, MO nite os : ; 16 
Federal labor 4091, tax, 8,0 .. 2.2200 esess I 
Atlantic federal labor 6594, sup .. . Ce eo 5 
Brittania workers 5809, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, 0 5 
Miners prot, asso, 6395, tax, sept ek ee es 
International typographical, tax, oct ....... 75 
Canmakers 6539, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 80c; sup., $5... . 5 
Grinders and strappers 6501, tax,s,o ...... I 


95 


00 


00 
os 


00 
So 
00 


Iron ore workers 6586, sup 





_— ore workers 6575, . ° ss 16 15 

Lathers prot. 6541, tax, o, d, 60c; sup., $1.59... 2 10 

30. Kahn, Schoenbrum & Co. pe " 75 00 
Federal labor 6560, tax, s, _ nid. : 2 15 
Bleachers and dyers 6489, tax, j, j, ¢ o,n,d 5 60 
National bro. electrical workers, Tord i, j, a, 8,0 25 00 
Amal, asso. iron and steel workers, tax, a, s, 0 60 00 
Drop forgers and hammermen 6485, tax, j, a, 5, 0 84 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, a, s, 0 rs ae 5 25 
Teamsters and helpers 5986, tax, m, a, m, j.j,a 4 00 
Kingston restaurant, adv ‘ ‘e oe 30 00 
Coopers machine workers 6251, sup 25 
Bohemian federal labor 6354, tax, j, j, a, 5, 0 : 2 10 
Beef boners 6151, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a sé 2 10 
Kaw Valley beef butchers 6496, tax, dec .... 24 

31. Progressive musical 6591, sup 5 00 
Federal labor 6415, tax, s, 0 1 20 
Flour mill employes 6595, sup . 10 00 
Bakers and —o rs international, tax, o, n, 

d, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, 120 00 
Federal labor wd en i, ee 60 
Lime burners and trimmers 6261, tax, a, s, & e > 16 
Subscriptions ° 29 20 
Copies FEDER ATIONIST . 1 28 
ee °° 115 
Badges ee e. 4 00 
Various unknown sources in 5 
Unclaimed charter fees 40 0 
Laborers prot. 6548, tax, 0, n. 70 
Monumental Palace, adv . » 00 

Ey Anes a laa OO $4,475 56 
EXPENSES. 

October, 

1. One month's rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis es eae $ 35 % 
Electric light, Se pt., Indpls. Light & Power Co > 00 
Ice, Sept., Union Ice Co., Indianapolis e 75 
‘Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indi anapolis 4 
Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis . 74 

2. Printing 500 lists of organizers, M. E. Paddock, 
Indianapolis : soa. £4 6 00 
% Organizing expenses, Pp. J. Maas, Chicago . es 3 Oo 
Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis . cae 5 
Organizing expenses, E H. Blick, Trenton 1 50 

Printing October FEDERATIONIST, Indianapolis 

PrintingCo.. . R 117 18 
Seals, Geo. J. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis 10 50 

16. P. J McGuire, balance on attending C: ardiff, Ww ales, 

Trade Union Congress . —- ; , 153 00 
Samuel Gompers, balance on attending Cardiff, 

Wales, Trade Union Congress . ae — 3 00 

18. Subscription to Indianapolis we nal, 21 weeks and 

4days.. 3 25 
Pr rinting 500 direc tories labor pre Ss, "$6.5 50; h 000 dodg- 

ers, $3.25, M. E. Paddock, Indianapolis oe 9 73 
Printing ‘for FEDERATIONIST, 800 delinquent cz ards, 

$4.75; 800 printed return envelopes, $2.50, and 800 

one-cent envelopes, $9, Carlon «& Hollenbeck, 

Indianapolis 16 2 


s,000 note heads for local unions, "$t2. 
circulars, f 75; 600 letter circulars, 
letter heads, 





7) 


opes, $6.7 





We are told that this is a free country, a 
by the people. Yes, free. You can starve 
slave. How can people be free, while we 
ing the inheritance of the people? 


50; 500 note 
$4.50; 5,000 


local unions, $15; 500 one-cent envel 
, Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis 40 
a American Express Co., Indianapolis 


Telegrams, Western Union Tel. Co., Indianapolis ) 
24. Printing 600 credentials, two colors, M. EK. Pad 
dock, Indianapolis. . cee 75 
ixpressage, U.S. Express Co., ‘Indianapolis 7 30 
pressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis ~p 
Amberg Files, half dozen indexes, Amberg File 
and Index Co , Chicago ‘ “ 1 20 
31. Janitor’s salary, Oct., John Goddie, Indianapolis 5 x 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, iy M. — ing, 
Indianapolis . ‘ ° 48 00 
One month's salary, Aug. McCraith . 125 00 
Stamps rec'd and used . 6 62 
One month's salary, John McBride . “> 1§0 00 
Expenses of eastern tour, John McBride . . 130 50 
Commission on advertising, H. C. McFarland, In 
dianapolis Jie ean sat ee 108 40 
0 a ae $1,147 44 
RECAPITULATION, 
Cash on hand October 1 bene S $2,143 5° 
ee 2,335 06 
Total. $4,478 56 
Evpenses..... 1,147 44 
Balance .. $3,331 12 


government of and 
or submit to Being 4 
are selling and trad- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. iii 


Get Your Label Registered. 


Jo the Editor of the Federationist: 

Laws have recently been enacted in the different States 
which must be of interest to all labor organizations of national 
or international character, as they mean the much needed 
protection to the union labels, stamps or trade marks of such 
organizations. We have gone into the business of registering 
such labels, and are making it a specialty ; consequently are in 
a position to give prompt and efficient service at moderate cost. 
There are twenty-four States having label laws, ranging from 
Minnesota to Georgia, and from Maine to Colorado, and in each 
an application for registration is necessary, under varying con- 
ditions, together with certificate and oath. 

We make out all these applications and file them in every one 


of the twenty-four States, and attend to all legal matters con- 


nected therewith, at a moderate charge, and will be pleased to 
correspond and answer inquiries. WILLARD & Co. 
27 State street, Boston. 


PATENTS We have reduced our fees for obtaining 
patents to only Five Dollars in ordinary 
ONLY $5 cases—less than one-quarter what others 

« charge. Call or send stamp for circular 
UNION LABELS REGISTERED in all States. 


WILLARD & CO. 
27 State street, Boston. 
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Kingsford Ss 
Oswego Starch. 
HIGHE® caer reo ARO 


a SL STRENGTH. UNIFOR y . 
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LONDON. {893 PHILADELPHIA. 
T.KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.NY.US. 





SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 
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. UNITED STATES 


Brewing - Company 


OF CHICAGO. 


Office, Cor. EBiston Ave. and Snow St., 


CHICAGO, /LL. 


Breweries —> 


MICHAEL BRAND, 


Cor. Eiston Ave. and Snow St. 


BARTHOLOMAE & LEIGHT, 


684 to 706 Sedgwiek St. 


ERNST BROTHERS 


47 to 67 Larrabee St. 








Singer Sewing [Machines 





FAMILY USE AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


BOTH LOCK-STITCH AND SINGLE-THREAD. 


@ 


LIGHT RUNNING, 
SIMPLE, NO/ISELESS 


AND DURABLE. 
= 


ELEGANT AND ARTISTIC 
CABINET WORK OF 
THE LATEST DESIGN 
MADE FROM 
SELECTED woobDs. 


@ 





@ 


THE BEST MATERIALS 
AND... 

SKILLED LABOR ONLY 

EMPLOYED IN 

THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF OUR 

SEWING MACHINES. 


@ 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 


DIRECTLY REPRESENTED IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Why Union Men and their Friends should prefer the f 


Sweet, Orr & Co., OVERALLS, PANTS and SACK 





COATS ? The employees in the factories of / 





vrwvvyy 





SWEET, ORR & CO., 


EE the largest of their kind, are members of Union No. 18 





\ . United Garment Workers of America, A. F. of L. 


Conditions. 








ing the name of «SWEET, ORR & CO.” 





rvvIwvwy 


GUARANTEED 


SOAR 
MEBISTERED = 2 OF 3+ 











All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 


Good Workmanship is also guaranteed by the Union 
label being attached to the pockets of garments bear- 


In addition, the superior quality of these goods is widely known, and for quality and workman- 


ship are the lowest priced garments in the Market. Workingmen patronize the product of your 


fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 





RHODE ISLAND PERKINS HORSE SHOE Co. 


<a Perkins Pattern Horse and Mule Shoes. 


: 


" 
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ing an illegal business or from pursuing unlawful methods 
within their jurisdiction. 

BURNISHERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION No, 6234 struck against an 
individual who slandered that body, and secured his discharge. 


THE Mosaic and Encaustic Tilelayers, of New York, are now 
No. 6601 on the Federation’s roll having received a charter 
November 9. 

THE International Printing Pressmen’s Union is now a part 
of the American Federation of Labor, having received a char- 
ter November 3. Headquarters are located at 137 Putnam ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, and James Gelson is secretary, who will be 
present at the New York convention 

THE Tobacco Workers’ National Union has added two more 
firms to the fair list—the United States Tobacco Company, 
Richmond, Va., and Berry Bros, of Bedford City, Va. The 
James G. Butler Company has been absorbed by the American 
Tobacco Com pany, and is, therefore, now non-union. 


Tue United Garment Workers met in Baltimore, the past 
month, It was extra well attended, and did good work for the 
trade generally. The convention refused to commit itself on 
independent political action. A new financial system, similar 
to the cigarmakers, will be submitted to the referendum, All 
available recources will be used against the clothiers of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The next convention will be heldin Chicago. Henry 
White was elected general secretary and Chas, F. Reichers 


president. 





CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS 

THE Egg Inspector’s Union has adopted a label, 

SEVERAL hundred laborers are wanted on the big drainage 
canal, 

Tue H. 0, Shepard Co., printers, has gone into the hands of 
a receiver. 

CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No, 16 has abolished the 
referendum. 

E. V. Dens was royally received here on his release from the 
Woodstock jail. 

THE metal polishers are on a strike at Gormully & Jeffery's 
bicycle factory. 

ALL labor unions are assisting the barbers in their fight for 
Sunday closing. 

Tue Old-Time Printers’ Association will celebrate Franklin's 
birthday, January 17 

Tue strike of the reed, rattan and willow workers has been 
declared off. The union lost. 

Tue latest addition to the ranks of organized “prints” here 
is a Polish typographical union. 

A LITERARY bureau and labor lyceum has been formed here 
to fight isms and fads in trade unions, 

THE Metropolitan Elevated Road is building a branch line to 
the Stock Yards and southwest part of the city. 

EVERY union in Chicago entitled to a delegate at the New 
York convention of the A, F. of L., will be represented 

HENRY Lerr, proprietor of a sweat shop at 222 Maxwell 
street, has decamped with two weeks’ pay for his victimsin his 
pocket, 

Tue strike at the temporary postoffice, occasioned by the 
employment of non-union plasterers, has been declared off. 
The union was victorious. 

THE Evening Journal has been absorbed by the ress, and 
about fifty members of the printing crafts will be thrown out 
of work when the consolidation takes place December 1. 

ENTERTAINMENTS and balls by labor unions for the month 
of December are advertised as follows: Working Women's 
Council, Hull House, sth; Journeymen Plumbers, Battery D, 
7th; Hoisting Engineers, Aurora Turner Hall, 7th; A. R. U. No. 
1, Trades Union Hall, 7th; Typographia No. 9, Zepf's Hall, 8th; 
Lithographic Press Feeders, Brand’s Hall, 14th; Barbers, North 


Side Turner Hall, 16th; Steam Fitters, North Side Turner Hall, 
20th; Coremakers, Trades Union Hall, 24th. 

THE Seamen’s Union has elected as delegates to the national 
convention of the organization, T. J. Elderkin, Martin Augen- 
son and Daniel Robinson. All hail from the port of Chicago. 

TYPOGRAPHIA No. g is publishing a paper to push its fight 
against the non-union offices of Die Freie Presse and the John 
Simon Publishing Company, printers of German patent insides. 

A. E, ADELorr, financial secretary of Cigar Maker's Union 
No, 14, has resigned, because, it is said, of the fact that the 
union voted to permit its members to work in any shop in the 
city. 

ORGANIZED machinists of Chicago have determined upon 
establishing a club with a gymnasium, billiard hall, dining 
hall, etce., and during the winter lectures on mechanical and 
and other questions will be given, free to the members of the 
machinists’ unions, 

-— neal _ 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., November 1, 1895. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of October. (The months are abbreviated thus: 
j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 





RECEIPTS 
October, 

1 Cashon hand. . ; er . $2,143 50 
Slaters union 5177, tax, a, s,o,n. . ee we 2 40 
Wire drawers 0460, tax, j, a Trace 2 70 
Federated trades council, Trompe, Fla., tax, j, a, s 6 25 
Silver burnishers 6234, tax, j,a,s .. ane 66 
Iron ore workers 6578, sup. . . .* ose 10 00 
Musicians 5579, tax,j,a,s .....° ih 12 03 
Federal labor 6303, sup _ . . ig cal sees 292 
Northwestern millmens 5474, tax, m 2280 : 2 24 

2. Miners and mine laborers 6371, tax, a, 5, 0 1 35 
Papermakers 6171, tax, a, m, j. ocean 60 
Firemen 6406, tax, m, j, j,a,s . ° °° . °° 2 00 
Sheet and plate glaziers 6579, sup é ae oe , 13 00 
Michigan Stove Co., adv . . : oe ae oe 18 00 
Filemakers 5887, sup. . . - 2 00 

3. International ty pographical union, tax, Ds = as « 74 50 
Brotherhood painters and decorators, tax,s. . 12 50 
Iron Mountain ore miners 6569, tax, aug., $7.2 

su $17 : e 24 23 
Coal employes 6580, ‘sup its ae dle alee ; 5 00 
Can solderers 6153, tax, f, m, a, m, DS Pa i 1 80 

4. Cigarmakers international, tax, m,j,j . 206 34 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6553, tax, - : 15 
Polish laborers alliance 6493, tax, a, 8. : 3 00 
Federated trades council, Milwaukee, tax, a, m, j, 

ee ere wes , 9 12 50 
Coremakers 6570, tax, arr are ee ‘ 30 
Iée workers 6529, tax, j, j, oe wee eee 60 

5. Coremakers 6581, sup ee Ya ect Sd 5 00 
Liggett & Myers To sacco Co., adv cee ° 37 50 
Fort Worth trades assembly, tax,a,s8,o ..... 6 25 
Hod carriers 6557, tax,s . . us @ ‘ s* 74 
Blast furnace workers 6556, tax, a, 8 . au : 2 35 
Belgian block pavers 6311, tax, j, j, a, 8 h@e ie vs 1 55 
United mine workers, tax, j, f, m, a, 4 J a, 8 442 95 

7. New York state branch, tax,f,m,a. . ; 6 25 
Laboringmens prot, 5287, tax,s . . ‘ 1 49 
Diamond cutters and polishe rs 6533. tax, i, j, : 1 2% 
Dorcas federal labor union 6582, sup . tia 5 00 
Bridge and structural iron workers 6583, sup : 0o 
Lathers prot, 6584, sup ; cose p kw <'e 5 00 
Horse nail workers 6170, sup . — 5 « 
Furrie rs union of = nited Statesand Canada, tax, j, 

f, m, a, m, j, j, °° . eo’ 's 10 00 
F ‘ederal labor Flea tax, aug .< - moalé 1 25 

8. Hod carriers 6237, tax, j, a, 8 eee 66 
Federal labor 6560, tax, na some ; 45 
National tobacco workers, tax, j,a,8,0...... 34 50 
Screwmakers 6585, sup. . ; : 10 09 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, ‘tax, j, ; 1 So 
Bicycle and a machine asso. dice, dt , 1 00 

9. Musicians 6534, tax, j, j, a, § x4 
United bro. carpenters and joine rs, ‘tax, aug — 50 00 
Hod carriers 538s, tax, a, m, j, j,a. . 1 25 
Florence county iron ore workers 6586, sup e 10 +0 
Chainmakers 6587, sup . . m0 10 
Bill posters and billers 6564, tax, “sept . iow b's 45 

to, Iron Mountain ore miners 6569, —_e eevee 7 0 
Fleischman & Co.,adv. . . 87 50 
Expressmens prot. 6467, tax, j, a, S, $1.23; " sup.. $1.25 2 48 
Coremakers 6355, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 40C; sup., 25¢ . 65 
San Diego federated trades and labor council, tax, 

ee, GS ROE 6a cles te bcc o's HOw 8 8 14 fw 
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P H. Mayo Tobacco Co,, adv 
Iron dressers 6086, tax, a, m, j, j, 4, 5, 0 
Denver trades and labor assembly, tax, m, j, j,: 4, 5,0 
Brotherhood brassworkers internations ul, tax, d, j, 
Oe OAD « thee , 
Home Cracker Co., adv 
Hack drivers prot. asso. 6227 tax, j, j, 
Hamilton, Carhart & Co, adv ; 
Axe and edge tool workers 6507, sup 
Miners prot. asso, 6395, tax, aug 
Steam engineers prot. 5703, sup 
Musicians prot. 5819, tax, a, m, j, j, a 
Roll workers prot. 6457, tax, sept 
Butchers 5110, sup eee 
Coremakers 6559, su 
Indianapolis centra ister, tax, a, e 9 ji, 
Laundry workers 5254, sup 
Florence county iron ore workers, sur 
Oil dealers 6573, tax, sept. 
Federal labor 6254, tax, a, 8, 0 . 
Chicago musical society 5454, tax, ‘. 3, i, @, 
a,s, 0 . . 
$s stainers and lead glazie rs $647 ‘tax, j,a 
Musicians 6534, tax, oct., 28c; sup., $1.35 
Sewer laborers 5649, tax, 8, 0 ox 
Coremakers 6451, tax, j, a. 8 
Kilnmen, dippers and saggerm: akers 6528, tax, oct 
United coal and ice worke rs 6588, sup .. 
Wire drawers 6233, tax, j, 
Piqua trade and labor council, tax,o,n,d..... 
Blast furnace workers 6565, tax, s, 0, $1 05; sup , $2 
Kansas City industrial council, tax,s,o,n.... 
Freight handlers 6498, tax, a, 8,0, m. . 
Miners and mine laborers 6371, sup .... . 
House, smith and bridge builders 6157, tax, j, f, m 
DOs scsees hae ss . o ian 
Stove fitters 5028, tax, oct 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, oct = . 
Brotherhood stationery enginee rs 6526, tax, sept. 
Coopers machine workers 6251, tax, sept ‘ 
Superior musical prot. 6462, tax, sept . 
‘Teamstersand yardmen 3796, tax, a, 8 . 
Amal. asso. of marine water tenders, oilers and 
firemen, tax, sept e * 
Sheep butchers prot. 61 46. tax, j a, 8,0 
Screwmaking operators 6503, tax, oct 
Anchor federal labor 6540, sup . . 
Federal labor 6423, tax, j,j,a,8.. 
Scranton central labor, sup 
New Jersey state branch, tax, n, d, 
i, &. & @e « e e 
Brooklyn musical 6347, t ax, ei a, 8,0 
Hoisting and portable engineers 6535, tax, j,j, a 
Blast furnace workers 6522, sup = 
Federal labor 6360, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 5 
Hod carriers 6557, tax, oct 
Coal employes 6580, sup . ‘ 
Cincinnati central labor, tax, j, j, a 
Diamond workers 6476, tax, 8, 0 
Structural and architectural iron workers asso. 6592, 
sup .% 
Musicians 5533. tax, se pt 
Bic yc cle and se wing mac hine asso, 6502, sup . 
Teamsters prot. 6060, tax, j, ‘ ° eeee 
Hod carriers 6593, sup . . 
Florence county iron ore workers 6586, sup 
Norway iron ore workers 6578, tax, oct : 
Journeymen tailors, tax, a,s,o,m..... 
Pattern makers national league, tax, sept 
Federal labor 6303, tax, j, a, 8, 98c; sup , $3.34 
Nail workers 6571, sup. “es ‘ 
Federal labor 6415, tax, j, j, a 
Coremakers 6581, tax, oct 
Laborers 6545, tax, j,a,s... ; 
United garment workers, tax, j, ja a,s > 
‘Teamsters 6017, tax, twelve months to jan. 1, ‘96 
Working irls federal labor 6121, tax, 5,0. |... 
Sewer and building bricklaye rs 5245, tax, o, n, d, j 
Glass stainers ond lead glaziers 6478, tax, 5, O. 
Federal labor 6512, tax, a, m, j, j, ¢ * 
Gray’s Harbor fishermen 6477, tax, a, 8,0. . 
amen aan stablemens prot, 6327, tax, f, 
m, j, j, a, 8, ¢ 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6590, sup 
Coremakers 6451, tax, oct .. . 4 
Lumbermens 6555, tax, a,8 ......6+6 
Screwmakers 6522, tax, m, j, j, a, 8 ,. ia ay ak oc 
los Angeles council of labor, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j 
Lathe, drill press and anmag « machine hands 6505, 
tax, $3; sup., $1. . . i P atwes Ge tele he ce 
Federal labor 6400, tax, ‘sept . - eee es 
Columbia river fisherme ns ' prot. 6321, tax, a, 8, 0, 
n,d. ae 
Iron ore miners 6559. tax, s, 0 Sah agree 
Federal labor gogi, tax, 8,0 .....4. 
Atlantic federal labor 6594, sup ass ° 
Brittania workers 5809, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0 
Miners prot, asso, 6395, tax, sept... ' 
International typographical, tax, oct .. . 
Canmakers 6539, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 80c; sup., $5 
Grinders and strappers 6501, tax, 8, o ° 


Iron ore workers 6586, sup ‘ ae ents 
Iron ore workers 657%, sup . . 
Lathers prot. 6541, tax, o, n, d, 60c; “sup $1.59. 
Kahn, Schoenbrum & Co., adv is ee 
Federal labor 6560, tax, s, o, n, d. Ske ; 
Bleachers and dyers 6489, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, nm, d 
National bro. electrical workers, tax, j, j, a, $, 0 
Amal, asso. iron and steel workers, tax, a, s, 0 
Drop forgers and hammermen 6485, tax, j, 4, 5, 0 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, a,s,oO .... : 
Teamsters and helpers 5986, tax, m, a, m, j, j, ¢ 
Kingston restaurant, adv ‘- 
Coopers machine workers 6251, sup 
Bohemian federal labor 6354, tax, j, J 
Beef boners 6151, tax, m, a, m, j, j, . 
Kaw Valley beef butchers 6496, tax, ‘aan 
Progressive musical 6591, sup . * 
Federai labor 6415, tax, 5,0 . 
Flour mill employes 6595, sup 
Bake ~ and confe awe rs international, tax, o 
d, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, s 
Federal labor 5593, rte j, a, 8, 0 . 
Lime burners and trimmers 6261, tax,a 
Subscriptions . . 
oo FEDERATIONIS1 
Pamphlets 
Badges . . 
Various unknown sources 
Unclaimed charter fees 
Laborers prot. 6548, tax, 0, 
Monumental Palace, adv . 


Total. 


EXPENS 


ctober, 


1. One month's rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman 


Indianapolis és Try 
Electric light, Sept., Indpls. Light & Power Co 
Ice, Sept., Union Ice Co., Indianapolis : ° 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indiz anapolis 
Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis 


Printing 500 lists of organizers, M. E Paddock, 


Indianapolis : oes : 
Organizing expenses, P. J. Maas, Chicago 
Clean Towel Supply Co., a . 
Organizing expenses, EH. Blick, Trenton 


Pr rinting October FEDE ~ ATIONIST, Indianapolis 


PrintingCo.. . 
Seals, Geo. J. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis 


P. J McGuire, balance on attending Cardiff, Wales, 


Trade Union Congress . 


Samuel Gompers, balance on attending Cardiff, 


Wales, Trade Union Congress . 


Subscription to Indianapolis jou: nal, at weeks and 


4 days 


P rinting 500 directories labor press, "$6.5 50; I, ‘1,000 dodg- 


ers, $3.2°, M. E. Paddock, Indianapolis 


Printing for FEDER: ATIONIST, 800 delinquent cz ards, 
$4.75; 800 printed return envelopes, $2.50, and 800 
one-cent envelopes, $9, Carlon & Hollenbeck, 


Indianapolis 


s,000 note heads for local unions, “$12. .50; 500 note 
circulars, fr 75; 600 letter circulars, $4.50; 5,000 
ads, local unions, $15; 500 one-cent envel 


letter hee 
opes, $6.75, Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis 
E.xpressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis 


Telegrams, Western Union Tel. Co., Indianapolis 
Printing 600 credentials, two colors, M. E. Pad 


dock, Indianapolis. . 
Expressage, U.S. Express Co. ‘Indianapolis : 
xpressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis 


Amberg Files, half dozen indexes, Amberg File 


and Index Co., Chicago . 


Janitor’s salary, Oct., John Goddie, Indianapolis 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, L, M. —_— ing, 


Indianapolis . . aw « ° 
One month’s salary, Aug. McC raith " 
Stamps rec’dand used. . . 
One month's salary, John McBride . . : 
Expenses of eastern tour, John Mc Bride . . 


Commission on advertising, H.C. McFarland, In 


dianapolis Tee tod 
a 
RECAPITULATION. 


Cash on hand October 1 


Receipts for October 


Total. . 
Ex .penses. . 


Balance .. 


125 

6 
150 
130 


108 40 


. $1,147 44 


$2,143 50 
2,335 


. $4,478 56 


1,147 4 


- $3,331 12 


WE are told that this is a free country, a government of and 
by the people. Yes, free. You can starve or submit to being @ 
slave. How can people be free, while we are selling and trad- 


ing the inheritance of the people? 








